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William Ralph Boyce Gibson. 


THE untimely death of Professor W. R. Boyce Gibson 
was a grievous loss both to his friends and to philosophy. It 
is the personal loss which we who knew him feel most; the 
loss of a dear friend, beloved for his kindness, sympathy, 
wisdom, nobility, tact, modesty, sincerity and charm. But it 
is philosophy which has suffered the greatest loss. We had 
already received generously of his friendship, and will keep 
green his memory. His work as a university teacher was 
completed (he retired at the end of last year), and its 
influence will persist in the lives of his students. But his 
greatest work as a philosopher still lay ahead of him; the 
books which were to set forth his own mature system of. phil- 
osophy still remained to be written. Prior to his appointment 
to the Melbourne chair he had published a number of import- 
ant works, in which, often by criticising the views of others, 
he presented the main features of his own philosophical 
position. His close study of a wide range of philosophy 
during the twenty-four years he occupied the chair led him 
to broaden, deepen and amplify this position. But his devotion 
to the interests of his own students, for he always held that 
they came first, prevented him from giving this developed 
position to the world in book form. He was, however, looking 
forward to his retirement as an opportunity of making good 
this enforced omission. His death before he even began this 
work represents an irreparable loss to philosophy. 


William Ralph Boyce Gibson was born in Paris in 1869, 
and lived there until he went to Kingswood School, Bath, 
at the age of 13. In 1887 he won an open scholarship at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, where he had Jeremy Bentham’s old 
rooms. At Oxford he studied mathematics with a view to 
becoming an astronomer, obtaining second-class honours, and 
was Proxime Accessit for the Taylorian Scholarship in 
French. He was interested in philosophy, or, rather, in the 
scientific philosophy of Spencer,’ which then seemed to him 
the only reasonable way of interpreting the universe, but he 
did not take any course in philosophy. Leaving Oxford, he 
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became mathematics master at Clifton College. It was at this 
time that he came to realise that “the scientific way was not 
the only rational way of interpreting the universe”, and that 
what he was really interested in was philosophy. Consequently 
in 1893 he went to Jena to study under Eucken and Liebmann, 
From there he went to Paris and worked with Boutroux, for 
whom he wrote a treatise on “La ‘Géométrie’ de Descartes au 
point de vue de sa méthode”, which was subsequently published 
in an abridged form in the Revue de Métaphysique et de 
Morale. In 1895-7 he studied at Glasgow under Adamson and 
Henry Jones. During the next ten years he occupied the 
positions of lecturer in Logic, Psychology and Ethics at the 
Hackney, Regent’s Park, Westfield and New Colleges, London, 
and External Examiner in Philosophy at Glasgow, St. Andrews 
and London. In 1910-11 he carried on the work of Professor 
MacCunn at Liverpool. At the beginning of 1912 he came 
to Australia to take up his duties as Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy at Melbourne. He occupied this position 
until the end of last year, when he resigned with a view to 
devoting his time to research and writing. 


Professor Gibson came to Melbourne with a high repu- 
tation as a teacher. One of his students at London wrote of 
him: “I have never received any other teaching that was so 
stimulating or so permanently fruitful... . He has the rare 
gift of being able to impart to others the enthusiasm for 
philosophy with which he is himself inspired”. His work at 
Melbourne enhanced that reputation. With the assistance 
of Dr. McKellar Stewart he provided an honours course in 
philosophy which, for comprehensiveness and thoroughness, 
was probably not surpassed even in the famous universities 
of the old world. And he inspired in his students that interest 
in the truth which enabled them, to the measure of their 
intellectual ability, to take full advantage of the course pro- 
vided. He was an acute and original thinker, and his students 
respected him as such. But it was his broad sympathy, his 
inexhaustible patience, his boundless enthusiasm, and patent 
sincerity, his unfailing courtesy and charming manner, in 
short, his personality, which won their hearts and aroused 
their enthusiasm. His students appreciated his clear sympa- 
thetic exposition and penetrating criticism of the philosophers 
they were studying, but what they found most helpful was his 
power of seeing and helping them to resolve their own diffi- 
culties, and his sympathetic encouragement. He saw far more 
clearly than they themselves the point they were groping 
towards; spared no pains in helping them to see it equally 
clearly; and was most generous in appreciating any elements 
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of value in it, yet without in any way minimising its limita- 
tions or defects. He gave them the impression that their 
efforts had not been in vain and should not be relaxed; that 
the task, though not yet achieved, was worth achieving; and 
that it was worth their while striving to achieve it. He gave 
them a sense of the dignity and worth of study, which will 
remain long after the details of his lectures have been for- 
gotten. Not less durable is their memory of him as a most 
lovable man. 

Professor Gibson was particularly concerned to minimise 
the disadvantage the Australian student labours under, owing 
to the smallness of the philosophy staff at our universities, 
and our distance from Europe. His sympathetic and appre- 
ciative treatment of a wide range of views did much to com- 
pensate his students for their restricted personal contact with 
philosophers. He took special pains to see that they were 
kept abreast of all the latest developments in philosophy, 
whether in England and America, or on the Continent. It 
was with this end in view that he undertook the laborious 
task of translating Husserl’s Ideas. 

As a philosopher Professor Gibson was broad-minded, 
tolerant, interested in and able to appreciate the elements of 
value in all views, a most sympathetic expositor even of 
positions radically at variance with his own most cherished 
convictions, but yet withal a keen and penetrating critic, 
able to bring out the weaknesses and defects of a position no 
less forcibly than its merits. Many of his writings are devoted 
to the exposition and sympathetic criticism of the views of 
others. His first book, A Philosophical Introduction to Ethics, 
was an examination of the ethical theories of A. E. Taylor 
and T. H. Green. Two others, Rudolf Eucken’s Philosophy 
of Life and God With Us, were devoted to a consideration of 
Eucken’s philosophy. In addition, he translated several of 
Eucken’s works. In later years, he introduced the thought of 
Palagyi to English readers in two articles in Philosophy, 
and earned the gratitude of all English-speaking philosophers 
by translating Husserl’s Ideas. 

But though he devoted so much time to the thought of 
others, he throughout retained and developed his own point 
of view. He was wont to describe himself as a Personal 
Idealist. He insisted equally on the reality of the ideal and 
the reality of the person. But the reality of the person was 
the starting point and basis of his philosophy; it was from 
‘the reality of the person that he established the reality of the 
ideal. His main concern was “the development and defence 


1Vol. III, No. 9-10, Jan.-Apr., 1928. 
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of the principle of Personality”. “Personal Idealism, with 
Mam as its starting point, interprets its main position in 
equal opposition to Naturalism with Nature as its starting 
point and Absolute Idealism with God as its starting point.” 
“Defining Idealism generally as the doctrine which finds the 
ultimate reality of the universe in spiritual life, and its end 
in the perfecting thereof, the differentia of Personal Idealism 
is its insistence that such ultimate reality can be sought or 
reached in and through our own personal experience, and in 
no other way.”* It was this insight which brought home to 
him the inadequacy of Spencer’s Scientific Philosophy. ‘The 
most crucial turn in my philosophical conversion”, he tells 
us in his article From Science to Religion,* “came with the 
realisation that this inner personal world could be studied 
and understood in terms of purpose and end, and in a genu- 
inely personal way, only when a wholly new viewpoint was 
taken up. Inlook must be substituted for outlook, and the 
point of view of the experiencer for that of the external spec- 
tator. Suffice it to say that, approaching the soul psycho- 
logically from the experiencer’s point of view, I seemed to touch 
through feeling or intuition an order of fact other than the 
sensory. In self-consciousness and in all that involved the 
presence or participation of the Self I seemed to have the 
consciousness of a supersensual fact—a fact I could directly 
grasp without the guiding help of sensory symbols.” It was 
this insight which inspired both one of his earliest contri- 
butions to philosophy (The Problem of Freedom and its 
Relation to Psychology’) and his last (Hartmann’s Theory 
of Moral Freedom*). It was the same insight which was at 
the basis of his enthusiasm for Eucken. He saw in Eucken’s 
philosophy “a vindication of our Personality. It implies a 
break with every attempt, theoretical or practical, to interpret 
personal life either as a mere prolongation of the natural 
life which has its roots in sense-experience, or as a mere 
incident in the life of God. It asserts the freedom of the 
personal agent, and proclaims that the relation of man both 
to Nature and to God can be understood only in the light of 
man’s free agency.”’ We would probably be justified in 
tracing to the same source his interest in, but dissatisfaction 
with, the Phenomenology of Husserl, to the study of which 
he devoted a large part of the last fifteen years of his life. He 


iy) Philosophical Introduction to Ethics (1904), p. 160. 
2Tbid., p. 161. 


®“The Ethics of Nicolai Hartmann (iii)”, in this Jou 
No. 1, March, 1935. SP GR VOL sSII, 
7 Rudolf Hucken’s Philosophy of Life (1907). 
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welcomed Husserl’s insistence on the central importance of the 
subject, but he would not concede that it could be conceived 
as an impersonal essence. “The very attempt to grasp the 
Pure Ego wholly as an ideal nature or essence”, he urges, 
“must prove unsuccessful. For to get the right viewpoint for 
apprehending the Pure Ego, the phenomenologist must explore 
it from within, in and through his own most fundamental 
experience. There is no other way than this of reaching the 
self at all. It is only in being the self that one can know it. 
One must live one’s personality existentially, enjoy direct 
acquaintance with oneself through that form of awareness and 
revelation that we may call experiential self-intuition, before 
we can develop any scheme of self-knowledge based on critical 
reflexion.’ 

Philosophy, then, must start with the reality of the 
person. But it cannot stop there; it must press on to the 
reality of the ideal and the supremacy of God, without, how- 
ever, sacrificing the reality of the person. “So long as a 
personality philosophy means an irreducible pluralism such 
as Professor James recommends, it has indeed not finished 
its work: A Monism seems ultimately indispensable. But to 
identify it with the Absolute in such a way as to narrow the 
significance of personality, by denying, for instance, to finite 
persons all claims to creative initiative, and a share in the 
shaping of destiny, is to accept a solution that has not trans- 
cended but simply evaded the legitimate contentions of a 
pluralistic philosophy.”* We have not arrived at a true 
account of the universe “until God’s central supremacy is 
vindicated without damage to the essential interests of man’s 
free inviolable personality”. The bridge between God and 
man he finds in the Ideal. It is only by reference to the Ideal 
that we can understand the nature either of personality or 
of God. “Personality is essentially a product of individual 
initiative and ideal guidance. ... (The Ideal) is essential to 
the very notion of myself as a purposive agent.’”* The Ideal 
he conceived as a superpersonal reality present in the personal 
life of each of us.° “You and I are distinct, but the Ideal 
that is of your very essence is one and the same with the Ideal 
that is of my very essence: therefore at the roots of Being, 
where Selves are being organised about the Ideal, the same 
supersubstance may give single unity to the whole world of 

1“The Problem of Real and Ideal in the Phenomenology of Husser]’’, 
Mind, Vol. XXXIV, No. 135, July, 1925. 


2A Philosophical Introduction to Ethics, p. 65. 


2 ibid. 223 
4 “Does athe Ideal Really Exist?” This Journal, Vol. III, No. 3, Sept., 


1925, P. 172-3. 
“Problems re Spiritual Experience (ii).”” This Journal, Vol. II, No. 3, 


Seo 1924, p. 1 
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life—may, I say, because in all that relates to the life of aspi- 
ration our own freedom is of the very essence of the move- 
ment and our alliance with the Ideal must express that free- 
dom at every point.’”* This Ideal, which forms the very 
essence of each person, Professor Gibson, like Pringle-Pattison, 
believed to be “the reality of God within us”. Reason justifies 
the assumption necessary to meet the requirements of the 
religious consciousness, namely, that “the Ideal is the Presence 
of God in our life, .. . the form in which the Infinite inspires 
our finitude, and exalts us above ourselves, the form in which 
our human nature verily partakes of God”.? He admits that 
the Ideal has no separate self-consciousness. ‘The Ideals in 
our life do, it is true, serve to unify experiences in a quite 
distinctive way, but they do this in and through us, and in 
so far as the personal element is present, it appears as my 
own selfhood and no other. There seems no clear evidence in 
our experience of a Perfect Personality enjoying an inde- 
pendent system of perfect experiences of its own, and unifying 
them simply through the unity of his own consciousness.”* It 
is not necessary, however, to attribute such consciousness to 
the Ideal in order to identify it with God, if by God we mean, 
as the religious consciousness does, “the Power that can 
completely satisfy our deepest need’’,* for the Ideal is “intrinsic- 
ally and supremely valuable, and . . . alone capable of satis- 
fying our deepest human need”, including the need of redemp- 
tion. For the Ideal must be conceived as “not only lovable, 
but actively good, dynamic and redemptive”. So conceived 
it is the Christian God of Love.*® 

The above account of Professor Gibson’s Personal Ideal- 
ism does not, however, touch at all on many sides of his philo- 
sophical activity. It ignores, for instance, his treatment of 
logic in “The Problem of Logic’, his study of the latest develop- 
ments in Science, particularly the Theory of Relativity, with 
a view to determining their logical and metaphysical signifi- 
cance, and his investigation of the nature of value. His work 
on value and Phencmenology would undoubtedly have led to 
important developments in his Personal Idealism. 

I have referred to Professor Gibson as a philosopher and 
a teacher. But, distinguished as he was in these capacities, 


ie OEY the Ideal Really Exist?” This Journal, Vol. III, No. 3, Sept., 
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what most impressed those who knew him was his character 
and personality. He was himself a true Idealist. He was 
not blind to the so-called realities of life, the paltry, the nasty 
and the evil; but he saw them in their true proportions. He 
did not allow them to obscure his perception of the noble, 
the worthy and the good, or to shake his faith in the supremacy 
of these. And he lived in the light of his insight; a living 
exemplar of Plato’s claim that the genuine philosopher will 
-have all the other qualities of a good man; beloved by all who 
knew him, and especially so by those who knew him best. 
W. A. M. 


Publications by Professor Gibson. 


(This list may not be complete.) 


Books— 
The Problem of Freedom in its Relation to Psychology, in Personal 
Idealism, Ed. H. Sturt (1902). 
A Philosophical Introduction to Ethics (1904). 
Rudolf Eucken’s Philosophy of Life (1906 and 1907). 
God With Us (1909). 
The Problem of Logic (1908). 


Translations— 
Eucken’s: 
The Problem of Human Life (1909). 
The Meaning and Value of Life (1909). 
Christianity and the New Idealism (1909). 
Husserl’s:* Ideas (1931). 


Articles— 
-In Mind: 
The Regule of Descartes (April and June, 1898). 
The Principle of Least Action as a Psychological Principle 
(Oct., 1900). 
Pre-determination and Personal Endeavour (Oct., 1905). 
“The Foundations of Character” (Jan., 1916). 
The Problem of Real and Ideal in the Phenomenology of 
Husserl (July, 1925). 
In Philosophy: The Philosophy of Melchior Palagyi (Jan. and 
Apr., 1928). 
In The Hibbert Journal: 
A Peace-policy for Idealists (Jan., 1907). 
From Science to Religion (Oct., 1918). 
In The Quest: 
The Philosophy of Rudolf Eucken (Jan., 1910). 
Henri Bergson’s Intuitionism (Jan., 1911). 
' The Soul in Plato and Bergson (July, 1914). 
Piato versus Bergson (Oct., 1914). 
The Will to Power (Jan., 1917). 
. The Spirit of Cesar (Apr., 1917). 
In Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society: 
The Relation of Logic to Psychology, with special reference 
to the Views of Dr. Bosanquet (1902-3). 
Self-introspection (1904-5). 
The Experience of Power (1911-12). 
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In The Enquirer: 
Is Evil Necessary? (May, 1909). - 
Eucken’s View of the Meaning and Function of History 
(June, 1911). 


In the Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale: 
La “Géométrie” de Descartes au point de vue de sa méthode 
(July, 1896). 
La Philosophie comme attitude (Nov., 1896). 


In The Australasian Journal of Psychology and Philosophy: 
The Theory of Relativity: (2) Relativity and Real Length 
(March, 1923). 
Symposium—The Meaning of Philosophy (iii) (Dec., 1923). 
Problems of Spiritual Experience (1-4) (June, Sept., Dec., 
1924, June, 1925). 
Does the Ideal Really Exist? (Sept., 1925). 
Religion and Rationality (Dec., 1926). 
Reply to Sir George Knibbs’ criticism of the above article 
(March, 1927). 
Se Pri Philosophy of Jean Jaques Rousseau (Sept., 
928). 
Value (Dec., 1931). 
The Ethics of Nicolai Hartmann (1-3) (March, 1933, March, 
1934, March, 1935). 
What is Philosophy? (June, 1933). 
In Life: Is There an After-life? (Oct., 1927). 
In The Commonwealth: Immortality (March, 1930). 


THE RELATION OF PSYCHOLOGY TO 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By Gatus- F. McINTosuH. 


Tue thesis to be supported in this paper is that there is 
an important and direct relation between philosophical and 
psychological theory. It will be argued: first, that the current 
systems of psychology involve certain philosophical assump- 
tions, which psychologists have: taken over from the philo- 
sophical schools in which these systems have arisen, and for 
the most part without being aware that they were doing so. 
That is, that there is a much closer relation between their 
psychological systems and philosophy than the majority of 
psychologists admit. Second, that no psychological theory can 
be formulated which does not involve philosophical principles. 
So that a change of philosophical standpoint implies of 
necessity a different psychological position; and, again, that 
this difference is greater than the majority of psychologists 
would admit. 

It seems particularly pertinent that the relation of the 
two disciplines should be discussed in this Journal of the 
Australasian Association, which is devoted to both psychology 
and philosophy; and it is hoped that the raising of these 
questions will result in their being canvassed further. 

In the course of this paper an attempt will be made to 
indicate the lines along which, it is believed, psychological 
theory would be developed most accurately on the philosophical 
basis of Realism. But it should be remembered that, however 
important, this is in part at least incidental to the main argu- 
ment. Orthodox psychologies, it will be maintained, have been 
developed from Idealism. (The so-called British empiricists, 
Locke, Berkeley and Hume, who influenced very largely the 
history of modern psychology, all adopted the main Idealist 
tenets of Cartesian logic; and it was the function of Berkeley 
and Hume by working out the consequences of these tenets to 
make it clear they were Idealist.) |The indication of what 


1 Based on a paper ef the same title read to the Sydney Branch of the 
Association, May 8th, 1930; and also on a paper on ‘‘Realist Psychology” 
read at the Annual Congress, Melbourne, May 22nd, 1931. 
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lines a Realist psychology should take will provide a contrast 
with the more familiar, or orthodox, types of psychologies ; 
and this contrast will illustrate more clearly the force of the 
argument. It has to be remembered, however, that this argu- 
ment also implies that a difference in development of Idealist 
theory would involve a different kind of Idealist psychology. 
And it will be shown in the sequel that the Realist psychology 
outlined differs in an important way from the so-called psycho- 
logical systems of the American Realists, Holt and Perry. It 
is important to remember this; because in criticism of the 
views presented here it is possible to overlook the fact that the 
truth or falsity of either Realism or Idealism in no way invali- 
dates the main argument—which is, that the adoption or the 
truth of one philosophical theory necessitates the adoption or 
the truth of a corresponding type of psychological theory. 
Which particular theory is correct, or is adopted, in no wise 
affects the correctness or incorrectness of this proposition. All 
that has to be shown is that given one type of philosophy we 
get one type of psychology, and another type of philosophy 
another type of psychology; and that is what the rest of this 
paper will attempt to prove. 

In contrast to this thesis, it is usually held by modern 
psychologists that they are being the more scientific in so far 
as they are able to develop their science in independence of 
philosophical assumptions, or, as these are usually called in 
the literature of the subject, “metaphysical assumptions”. 
And, further, they claim that this independent development 
has been possible, especially during the last fifty-five years, 
since the opening of Wundt’s experimental laboratory at 
Leipzig. It may not be supposed by them that “ultimately” 
there are no connections. But it is supposed that it has been 
found possible to present psychological theory apart from the 
assumption of philosophical principles. And here, in saying 
that they are scientific, psychologists mean that their position 
does not depend on philosophy. Sometimes it is suggested that 
the relation lies in the opposite direction. For example, it is 
said that a psychologist cannot be a Realist, because the latter 
cannot give an account of memory. Similarly, the statement 
is often made that the psychological study of illusion provides 
a refutation of Realism.1 Now Realists in general believe 
that Realism does provide an explanation of both memory and 
illusion; but a different explanation from that given by 
Idealism and Idealist psychology. It is perfectly true that 
philosophy has to be able to give an account of psychological 
facts. But the discussion as to just what the explana- 


1Cf. also McDougall, An Outline of Psychology, pp. 225-6. 
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tion is and what more general characters the facts 
have is a philosophical one, and cannot be made dependent on 
a particular science taken in independence of philosophy. 
Because, as Leibniz points out, we cannot begin to make state- 
ments about things without assuming them to have certain 
logical connections, and without attributing to them certain 
conditions of reality. So that while the working out of a 
science may lead to the discovery of facts which are then recog- 
nised to be inconsistent with the assumptions which lay at 
the beginning of the science, it does not follow that this science 
is prior to these assumptions, or, in general, to philosophy. 

Even the more philosophically inclined psychologists, such 
as James and Stout,! speak on occasion as if “metaphysical 
assumptions” were out of place in psychology. In a discussion 
of the body-mind problem in the Preface to his “Principles”, 
James does indeed pay tribute to philosophy; but he claims as 
the merit of his book that it rejects both the associationist and 
spiritualist theories because they are metaphysical. He says: 
“In this strictly positivist point of view consists the only 
feature for which I feel tempted to claim originality.” “Meta- 
physics, fragmentary, irresponsible, and half-awake, and uncon- 
scious that she is metaphysical, spoils two good things when 
she injects herself into a natural science. And it seems to me 
that the theories both of.a spiritual agent and of associated 
‘ideas’ are, as they figure in the psychology-books? just such 
metaphysics as this.” Now, our argument is that in current 
psychology (may we include James?) we do find, “Meta- 
physics, fragmentary, irresponsible, and half-awake, and uncon- 
scious that she is metaphysical”. If this is so, and if more- 
over it is impossible to have psychology without philosophy, 
then it is maintained that it is better it should cease to be 
fragmentary and irresponsible by becoming fully-awake and 
conscious that it is metaphysical. 


The question of the relation between psychology and 
philosophy can be attacked on many grounds. The aspect of 
it which is most commonly treated in the text-books and dis- 
cussions of fundamental principles is that of the relation of 
body and mind. There is also the problem of sensory atomism. 
The overthrow of this position (so far as it has gone), is 
generally regarded by present day psychologists as one of the 
achievements in the development of the science from 
Associationism ; and is largely the work of James, Ward and 


1It is the merit of Stout’s Manual that it does treat psychological 
questions philosophically ; but see p. 654, 4th ed. (revision by C. A. Mace), 
where it is implied that there are other categories open to metaphysics for 
explaining thought and will than psychology can use. 

2That is, of his time. 
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Stout. Lately a fresh attack has been made by the Gestalt 
school. Now, the question of sensory atomism is definitely a 
philosophical or logical one—being inherent in the theory of 
essence taken over from Scholasticism by Descartes, and open 
to the logical criticisms which may be brought against that 
theory. The discussion of the relation of part and whole is 
one of the oldest of all philosophical problems, and is con- 
nected with the questions of the unity of mind, faculty 
psychology, and Freudian and other theories of a division of 
mind. Likewise the discussion whether the parts of a whole 
can be atomic or must also be complex is a philosophic one; 
and the investigation into which of these principles correctly 
describes observation made in psychological or other study is 
consequently not independent of philosophy. But there are 
many other connections of importance. It is possible to 
examine, for example, the relation of philosophy to such 
matters as the existence of the concept and the nature of judg- 
ment. Further, no connected discussion of psychological 
problems can be undertaken apart from the assumption of one 
or another of the theories of causation (including the theory 
that psychological events have no direct causal relations among 
themselves). Causation may be considered in its bearings on 
the relation. of body and mind; or, we may contrast 
McDougall’s teleology, or distinction between “purposive” and 
“mechanical” causes, which he makes the basis of the “Outline”, 
with systems in which an attempt is made to give an account 
of striving without invoking a special kind of causality to 
account for it. Notions such as those of the self, personality,1 
meaning, mental energy—these and many others all involve 
various philosophical implications; and the treatment of them 
is at the one time a philosophical and a psychological matter. 


Now, the aspect of the connection which we shall examine 
more especially is of great interest, and until somewhat 
recently had much less attention paid to it. It is the relation 
of psychology to theories of knowledge, that is, epistemology. 
But in order to make the discussion as clear as possible, it is 
first necessary to explain what is meant, or what, it is con- 
sidered, should be meant in philosophy by empiricism, or the 
empirical method. (At the outset this must be distinguished 
from the sensationalism or sensory atomism of Locke, Berkeley 
and Hume, which is often called empiricism—that is, from 
theories in which it is held that knowledge is gained by a 
building up from sensory elements about the existence of which 


1For a discussion, from an Idealist standpoint, of the relation of 
philosophy to the notions of self and personality see an article by 
‘W. Anderson, “Self”, A.J.P.P., June, 1928. 
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there is supposed to be no doubt)... Any argument begins 
with certain premises or hypotheses, that is, propositions from 
which other propositions, called conclusions, are deduced. The 
empiricist holds that all propositions, including premises, are 
open to criticism. Consequently, the empiricist is not only 
able to accept a conclusion he has drawn if it is consistent 
with other knowledge he has; but he is also able to reject it 
if it is inconsistent with this other knowledge and to regard 
the rejection of it as implying the disproof of one of the 
premises from which it was drawn. Sometimes of course the 
case is better met by the rejection or modification of the other 
beliefs which are inconsistent with the new conclusion. But 
the point to be emphasised is that the completion of an argu- 
ment may sometimes have this function of discovering to us 
the falsity of a premise which stood at the beginning of it— 
and which falsity possibly might not have been easily dis- 
covered otherwise. In this way, as Socrates pointed out, the 
drawing of conclusions provides a means of testing hypotheses 
or premises.” Now, as a matter of fact, it is easier for persons 
to accept the conclusions they deduce, than to consider that 
their premises may not be sound. Let us take two examples. 
In Greek philosophy we have the instance of Parmenides who 
held that there is no such thing as motion. The Pythagoreans 
had asserted that reality is atomic, or consists of units 
separated by the void. Parmenides pointed out that if the 
void has not reality it does not exist to separate the units; 
and, consequently, all that there is is one unit about which no 
distinction of motion or other character can be made. 
Parmenides’ argument (like Berkeley’s denial of the material 
or non-mental in modern philosophy) is, in the opinion of the 
writer, quite logical. It withstood many vigorous attacks; 
until finally Plato overthrew the fundamental Pythagoreanism 
by developing the Socratic theory of the proposition, showing 
that reality is not atomic but complex; and by pointing out, 
in the “Sophist”, that it is possible to give an account of not- 
being as the exclusion (not-being) of certain properties from 
certain portions of space, without the assumption of absolute 
non-existence (the Pythagorean void). 

To turn now to modern philosophy: we may picture the 
self, as Descartes virtually did, standing within the field of 


1See article by John Anderson, “Empiricism”, A.J.P.P., Dec., 1927, for 
a discussion of the sensationalism of Locke, Berkeley and Hume, and its 
relation to rationalism. 

2The Socratic method consists of two steps: the testing of hypotheses 
by the drawing of conclusions from them, and the proving of hypotheses by 
deducing them from other hypotheses. (Cf. Burnet, Greek Philosophy, Part 
1, pp. 163-4). | But, inconsistently with his method, Socrates believed that 
ultimately all hypotheses could be ‘“‘destroyed”, that is, deduced from a 
single principle. This was his Rationalism. 
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consciousness over against its objects, the sensations and other 
ideas, which copy or correspond more or less accurately to 
external things. This is the doctrine of Representative 
Perception, the dualism between internal and parallel external 
objects of mind, which Locke accepted without criticism. The 
term idea, says Locke, “I think, serves best to stand for what- 
ever is the object of the understanding when a man thinks, I 
have used it to express whatever is meant by phantasm, notion, 
species, or whatever it is which the mind can be employed 
about in thinking. I presume that it will be easily granted 
me, that there are such ideas in men’s minds; every one is 
conscious of them in himself, and men’s words and actions 
will satisfy him that they are in others.’ 

In his “Dialogue between Hylas and Philonous” Berkeley 
makes Hylas restate this position as follows: “To speak the 
truth Philonous, I think there are two kinds of objects :—the 
one perceived immediately, which are likewise called ideas: the 
other are real things or external objects, perceived by the 
mediation of ideas, which are their images and representations. 
Now, I own ideas do not exist without the mind; but the other 
sort of objects do.’ 

Now Berkeley argues that whatever we know, as for 
example a flower, is immediately perceived, and hence is idea. 
And if all that we know are ideas, then we have no reason, 
says Berkeley, to believe, and moreover no way of believing, 
that there is anything else but ideas (that is, allowing for his 
special theory, rebutted, as we shall see, by Hume, of that 
which “has” ideas). There is no reason to believe and no way 
of believing in the so-called external thing which was supposed 
to correspond to ideas; because if we could know it, it would 
be as an idea also. 

If we wish to continue to maintain the theory of ideas, we 
are left with the dilemma: either our knowledge is confined to 
ideas; or when we know ideas we not only have immediate 
knowledge of them, but also have immediate knowledge of the 
so-called external world, that is, of what is not an idea. But 
in this case the notion of ideas becomes gratuitous. For if 
ideas are like their so-called objects in any respect, we can 
only know this if we are able to examine these things inde- 
pendently and compare them with the ideas. And, moreover, 
if we can know what is not an idea, there is no need to suppose 
that our knowledge of things is accompanied by a knowledge 


1An Hssay peer ear Human Understanding, I, i, 8. 
AE bcoats edition, Vo vest p. 414. 
ocke sometimes speaks by implication as if this were the case, t 
he continues to hold that ideas have a mediating function. It wodla' bat nela 
ieee such implication must creep into all theories of Representative 
ption. 
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of ideas resembling these things. In other words, the 
doctrine of Representative Perception becomes otiose. 


Locke also developed from Cartesianism the theory of 
primary and secondary qualities. “The power to produce any 
idea in our mind”, says Locke, “I call quality of the subject 
wherein that power is.’”? “The ideas of primary qualities of 
bodies [extension, figure and motion] are resemblances of them, 
and their patterns do really exist in the bodies themselves; but 
the ideas produced in us by . . . secondary qualities have no 
resemblance of them at all. There is nothing like our ideas 
existing in the bodies themselves. They are, in the bodies we 
denominate from them, only a power to produce those 
sensations in us; and what is sweet, blue, oz warm in idea, is 
but the certain bulk, figure, and motion of the insensible parts 
in the bodies themselves, which we call so.”* Now, Berkeley 
argues that as all our knowledge is of ideas only, we have no 
ground for making this distinction between primary and 
secondary qualities. But neither is there ground for making 
it if we have direct knowledge of things that are not ideas; 
for just as it is redundant to suppose that we know both 
primary qualities and ideas resembling these primary qualities, 
so it is redundant with respect to secondary qualities to sup- 
pose that these occur as ideas distinct from the things to which 
we attribute them; that is, to suppose, once it is agreed that 
a direct knowledge of non-mental things is possible—and this 
is a criticism of the position called Critical Realism—that 
primary qualities are known in one place, namely, in the thing, 
and secondary qualities in another. This objection applies 
equally whether these qualities are held to exist within the 
mind, or outside it, as in some theories, and yet not within the 
thing.® 

The outcome so far of this discussion is that either we 
have direct knowledge only of ideas, and in that case, Berkeley 
shows, we can have no kind of knowledge of anything else; 
or we have direct knowledge of that which is not idea, and in that 
case the theory of ideas becomes redundant. But Berkeley 
also argues that we do not have one kind of knowledge of ideas, 
and another of their causes. There is nothing in observation 
to enable us to make this distinction. If we examine a flower 
its colour is seen, its shape and size seen and felt, its odour 
smelt, and so with every one of its qualities or properties, 
which are all thus immediately perceived as ideas, that is, as 
of similar status, and we know nothing else about the flower 


10Op. cit., II, vili, 8. 
20Op. cit., II, viii, 15. 
3H.g., N. Kemp Smith, Prolegomena to an Idealist Theory of Knowledge. 
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beyond that. This means that if we begin with ideas we can- 
not go beyond them: we do not have knowledge both of ideas 
and what is not ideas. Either all our knowledge is of ideas, 
or we know things directly without ideas at all. 

Like Parmenides, in the instance we took from Greek 
philosophy, Berkeley was prepared to stand by his conclusions. 
But Berkeley, too, had accepted his premises uncritic- 
ally, and, like Parmenides, he did not see that his conclusions 
could be taken as demonstrating their falsity. That is, he 
had failed to see the possibility of any other starting point than 
the theory of Locke which he destroyed. 

There are, then, the four main positions already set forth. 
(1) We may accept the conclusion of Berkeley, which gives us 
Idealism. (2) We may deny the premises which he took from 
Locke, namely, that what we know are ideas instead of the 
things they are said to represent, which gives us Realism. 
(3) Or, we may try to find a way round Berkeley’s argument, 
deny its validity, and maintain Representationism. This is 
sometimes attempted by holding that the postulating of a 
reality (other than mind) acting as the cause of ideas, enables 
us to understand more plausibly why ideas should have just 
the coexistence and order they do. For example, Russell says: . 
“If a cat exists whether I see it or not, we can understand 
from our own experience how it gets hungry between one meal 
and the next; but if it does not exist when I am not seeing it, 
it seems odd that appetite should grow during non-existence 
as fast as during existence.’? But Berkeley has already argued 
that on the theory of ideas it is impossible to postulate any 
such causes unless it be as ideas also; and for this reason his 
attempt to make God the cause of ideas remained inconsistent 
with the theory, just as much as the postulation of causes of 
a material order. So if there is any force in this argument of 
Russell’s it must be not to support Representationism, but to 
show that Idealism is a less plausible theory than Realism. (4) 
Or it is held possible to take up a position intermediate between 
thorough-going Representationism and thorough-going Realism, 
combining a knowledge of ideas with a direct knowledge of 
things. We have said that this position was sometimes taken 
up by implication by Locke, and in one or another of its forms 
is that of the Critical Realists; and we have argued against 
the validity of the procedure, both on account of its 
redundancy, and on account of Berkeley’s special argument 
that when we examine our knowledge we find no such 
distinctions of kind within it as the theory would necessitate. 
This type of theory is often put forward as an attempt to 


1The Problems of Philosophy, p. 36. 
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explain error. But if we can be directly acquainted with a 
thing it must be with some property or properties; and as we 
can be mistaken about these properties, only a Realist account 
of error could explain our mistakes with regard to them. So 
that nothing has been gained by the adding of ideas. For if 
we-can know some properties directly, and yet are able to be 
mistaken about them; then it can equally be allowed that 
whatever properties (including the so-called secondary 
qualities, colour, sound, etc.) we suppose to belong to a thing, 
may actually belong to it, even though we can be mistaken 
about them. So this fourth type of theory is otiose with regard 
to error too. 

What is the relation of these theories of knowledge to 
psychological theory? Now Locke has been described as the 
originator of “Modern empirical psychology’! and as “the 
father of structuralism”,? from which the more recent schools 
of our time have arisen. However, there was modern 
psychology before him, including in England that of Hobbes. 
But Locke brought out a number of the implications of the 
current Cartesianism, and systematised them in a way that 
served as a model for later workers. Now, Locke is empirical 
in the sense that he holds that knowledge is gained from 
experience and not from innate principles, as Descartes does 
(and also in that he holds that knowledge may be corrected by 
experience). But inasmuch as it is part of Locke’s theory 
that. knowledge is gained by means of sensations or ideas, 
about neither the existence nor the complete nature of which, 
because they are mental, can we ever be mistaken, he is 
rationalistic. This notion that we can be in doubt or mistaken 
about “the outside world’, but never about “what is presented 
to us in our consciousness”, is still a current assumption in 
psychology; but it is not one which is independent of philo- 
sophical considerations. For if we adopt a thorough-going 
empiricism, which the so-called British empiricists, Locke, 
Berkeley and Hume, did not, we must be prepared to admit 
that we can be in error about any kind of event whatever, and 
that the latter may have qualities about which we are not 
aware. Whereas, for the most part, psychologists have spoken 
about ideas as if their full nature were known to their 
possessor ; their esse, in fact, is percipi. This position has not 
been, and cannot be, worked out consistently. For ideas are 
spoken of as having “linkages”. But if ideas are known com- 
pletely, we find there is nothing about them which could 
enable them to have these linkages. The only resource is to 


1J. S. Moore, The Foundations of Psychology, p. 11. 
2G. Murphy, An Historical Introduction to Modern Psychology, p. 211. 
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do as Titchener has done, and explain their connections as 
physiological. But just as little as we are able to find a 
factor in the completely known idea which would enable it to 
be related to a distinct idea, so little are we able to find a 
factor in it which would enable it to be related to the nervous 
system. There could be no point in saying that the idea and 
a “physical substrate” form two aspects of a common reality, 
for this would be equivalent to giving up the theory altogether ; 
and could only mean that ideas do have qualities, in this case, 
neural ones, without these qualities being necessarily recog- 
nised. The conclusion is that it cannot be consistently held 
that it is the nature of ideas to be completely known. For in 
order that linkages may be made, ideas must have some 
qualities, of whatever kind they may be, which are not always 
revealed to observation. 

Neither have psychologists been able to be consistent in 
their treatment of ideas in connection with attention and the 
unconscious. Psychologists have rarely been at ease with the 
notion of the unconscious. The theories of Herbart and others 
of ideas rising and falling below the “level of consciousness” 
have been felt to contain an inherent contradiction. For if 
an idea is not known what is it? To speak of an unconscious 
idea has seemed like speaking of “unconscious consciousness” ; 
and attempts have been made to overcome the difficulty by 
speaking instead of “unconscious cerebration”. But it has 
not been so generally recognised that the same type of diffi- 
culties are inherent in the theories of “levels” of attention 
(connected by Herbart with his theory of the unconscious), or 
of “marginal” and “focal” attention. Titchener makes a 
remark that could lead to a discussion of the general problem, 
although he does not follow it up. “It is true, then, that [a 
certain] idea is clear and central, while all the other conscious 
processes of the moment are obscure and marginal. But it 
seems to be true, also, that the clearness of the idea is rather 
a matter of the mind’s own concentration than of any character 
of the idea itself.” Now, such a position is not strictly pos- 
sible to a psychology which treats sensations, ideas, etc., as 
parts of “experience” or “consciousness”; for it means that on 
occasion the idea may have attributes (whether of quality or 
intensity) which are not experienced. Titchener does not say 
he accepts this position, and he does not accept the notion of 
the unconscious; but psychologists who adopt a theory of a 
Herbartian type, of ideas becoming fainter until they pass 
“below the level of consciousness”, must hold that ideas can 
have properties apart from their being known, although this is 


1A Text-book of Psychology, p. 268. 
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inconsistent with the whole notion of ideas as “experience”. 
But it would be generally maintained that we could not have 
an idea of red, for example, and experience it as we should an 
idea of blue; for that, it would be said, would be to have the 
second idea and not the first. So, even though it has not been 
possible for it to maintain its position quite consistently, cur- 
rent psychology in this matter of ideas (and the derivatives of 
ideas—sensations, percepts, concepts, images) is rationalistic 
like Locke. 

However, it has been claimed that “Modern empirical 
psychology begins with Locke; and that it has become scientific 
by divesting itself of the influence of philosophy”. Now, 
there are ways in which modern psychology differs very much 
from that of Locke; for example, it has divested itself of a 
good deal of Locke’s’ atomism, largely through the work of 
Tucker, J. S. Mill, James, Ward and Stout. Again, certain 
philosophical questions related to psychology may be less dis- 
cussed by psychologists; but this does not mean that psychol- 
ogists do not take up a certain stand with regard to these 
questions. And that they do take up a stand with regard to 
theory of knowledge, which we are discussing in particular, is 
shown by the general adoption of Representative Perception, 
and of the position that sensations and ideas form part of 
“experience”, or “stream of consciousness”. Just as the rejection 
of this theory for a Realist position would show that another 
stand was being taken up. Sometimes what is meant by saying 
that psychology has ceased to be philosophical is that it no 
longer postulates “a@ mind” which “has” this “stream of con- 
sciousness”, or can be considered apart from the stream itself. 
But this is to take up the position which Hume took up in 
criticism of Locke and Berkeley, and does not mean the 
adoption of a peculiarly scientific as opposed to philosophic 
standpoint. For the reason given for the procedure is simply 
that of Hume, namely, that mind as distinguished from 
consciousness (ideas) is something that cannot be observed; 
and, moreover, is valid only on an Idealist basis. Hume 
pointed out, in criticism of Locke’s and Berkeley’s theory that 
we can know a mind which has the ideas, that whatever we 
can know of mind must be as idea. It is only on such an 
assumption that psychologists have been able to say that @ 
mind itself, that which “has immediate experience”, is some- 
thing that cannot be observed. But if we reject the notion 
of “consciousness” and “ideas” altogether, then we are able to 
say that we can observe our mind as such just as directly as 
non-mental things. This does not mean that we observe an 


1J. S. Moore, op. cit., pp. 11-12, 19. 
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entity “mind” apart from the characters it has; but in observ- 
ing its characters, whatever we shall discover them to 
be, we are observing the mind, just as in observing 
the characters of a non-mental thing we are observing 
the thing. This position is not open to the psychologists who 
speak of ideas (unless they are to reassert Locke’s theory of 
an inner sense, in spite of Hume’s criticism—just as the theory 
of Representative Perception is held with regard to knowledge 
of non-mental things, in spite of Berkeley’s criticism). But 
the reason is not because they are peculiarly scientific. 
Instead, they adopt one philosophic position, which results in 
their having certain views as to what is open to observation ; 
while the Realist psychologist adopts another. 


A science can proceed only by the use of terminology: it 
must use terms which are understood in a certain sense. That 
is, technical terms really imply a particular view of the subject 
matter under discussion. They imply, moreover, when applied 
to observation, a particular formulation of this observation ; 
and, thus, constitute part of the premises of a science. (This 
is further shown by the demand for definition of these terms, 
and by the challenging and reformulation of definitions. For 
example, in mathematics the definition of numbers as “the 
odd@ and the even” was really a premise that all numbers are 
integers. And the story is that the Pythagorean mathe- 
maticians drowned Hippasos at sea for revealing the existence 
of “irrational” numbers, which had been kept a secret. It has 
been said that if so, then perhaps Hippasos was the first 
scientific martyr. However, much time and ingenuity was 
spent in trying to explain irrational numbers in accordance 
with the definition—premise—that numbers are integers, until 
finally it was altered to include them as well as integers.) A 
definition may be made as a formulation of observation, and 
yet lead to a false view of later discoveries (observation) ; and 
this may in time lead to its own incorrectness being discovered 
and a new definition (premise) being formulated. We now 
recognise the force of what we described as the empirical 
method. It is so difficult as a rule to see that the terms used 
to describe a fact, themselves imply a view of it which is not 
the only one it is possible to take. This needs especially to 
be remembered by experimental psychologists, who are apt to 
suppose that they can isolate facts in observation and describe 
them in a way that makes the descriptions free from “general 
presuppositions”; and who, thus, make an unreal distinction 
between “theory” and “observation”. Instead, we find that 
all observation involves a speculative approach; and the notion 
that it is possible to give an independent formulation of 
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observation is merely a form of rationalism—the theory that 
there is a special way of approach to facts which will give 
swre knowledge of them. 

W. S. Hunter writes: “If we ask a contemporary 
psychologist what he means by the term consciousness, or 
experience, he will reply by enumerating such things as sweet, 
red, and kinesthetic strain exactly as the Scottish philosopher 
Reid did, or he will reply by enumerating such things as roses, 
books, configurations, and melodies almost exactly as did the 
philosophers Berkeley and Hume. (A few psychologists, 
usually non-experimentalists, will also reply that consciousness 
is an agency active in adjusting the organism to its environ- 
ment.) ...I1 wish to point out that consciousness or 
experience for the psychologist is merely a name which he 
applies to what other people call the environment of man. I 
urge even the mature psychologist to read again in Locke, 
Berkeley, Hume and Reid. These great modern champions of 
the mind nowhere prove that mental phenomena exist. They 
merely assert the fact. The present-day psychologist likes to 
stress the argument that such things as red and middle C are 
mental because they are different from light or sound waves. 
Water, however, is different from hydrogen and oxygen. Is 
water therefore mental? Where any two phenomena in nature 
differ, is one to be called mental? If so, which one shall be 
mental, and what good comes of calling it such a name?’ 

Hunter here attacks the current cognitionalism, the view 
of mind as “immediate experience”. He concludes that there 
is no evidence for the existence of mind so defined; and hence 
he rejects psychology and suggests there be put in its place a 
new science of man called “Anthroponomy”. Hunter is a 
prominent Behaviorist, and his suggestion is certainly better 
than continuing to call Behaviorism psychology. But what 
Hunter does not realise is. that it is only as a consequence of 
the theory of ideas that the rejection of the notion of mind as 
“immediate experience” may be said to leave no mind to be 
observed and described. He stresses that the Behaviorist can 
still know things such as red and middle C even if there is no 
stream of consciousness within which they can be found as 
ideas or representations. Neither is there a stream of 
consciousness within which mental things can be found. But 
this does not imply that mental events do not exist, just as it 
is not implied that other events do not exist. It merely means 
that mental events do not exist as ideas. They are no longer 
rationalistic entities whose whole nature is to be found as 
“eonsciousness”. And we may expect to find that we can 
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observe them, and yet not observe all about them; and even 
that, like non-mental things, they may exist on occasion with- 
out being observed at all. This is exactly what we do seem 
to find with regard to the feelings and emotions.! We often 
recognise that although the fear has now passed we have been 
afraid and did not know it. We also recognise on occasion 
that a past emotion was more complex than we took notice 
of at the time; for example, that our admiration was tinged 
with envy. 

Now, the question is are these feelings and emotions 
mental? They have traditionally been supposed so; and, as 
we have seen, we have been able to give a perfectly empirical 
as opposed to rationalist account of them, so that they do not 
come under the strictures that apply to ideas. Further, it is 
not the case, as Hunter said, that mind has been assumed 
without evidence. We are able to observe not merely the 
things we are interested in, our “interests” in the cognitional 
sense; but we are also able to observe the presence and clash 
of “interests” in ourselves, that is, of factors which have these 
interests. Now, these factors may well have qualities of which 
we are unaware; but in order that we should be aware of them 
clashing they must have some qualities which we recognise. 
As McDougall emphasises, mind consists of a number of striv- 
ing forces; (and, as he also argues, ideas cannot strive). But 
forces do not exist in abstraction, they must be qualified in 
some way, there must be something which does the striving. 
We cannot recognise a thing as dynamic unless it has qualities 
by which we recognise it to be dynamic. And it would seem 
that these qualities are the feelings; and that we do ordinarily 
know feelings as directed towards objects and as striving in 
connection with them, and as in conflict with one another as 
well as supporting one another. Now, even if it were to be 
shown that we frequently confuse feelings with qualities (what 
the Representationist would call sensations) of various parts 
of the body where we should not generally locate mind, it 
would still remain the case that our impulses must have 
qualities and that we recognise them by these qualities, what- 
ever they are. So it would probably be more suitable, even 
then, to retain the word ‘feeling’ in the specially psychological 
sense in which we have used it, that is, as a description of the 
quality of mind. 

But it does not follow that because feelings are dynamic, 
that is, are processes and have causal relations, that they 


1The word ‘“‘feeling’”’ is used here to include all kinds of affections, and 
fs not to be understood in a cognitional sense. For a fuller discussion of 
the position to be maintained see John Anderson’s article, “Mind as Feeling”, 
A.J.P.P., June, 1934 
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always enter into the special relation of striving; and 
Anderson has instanced as feelings without objects the so- 
called “nameless fears”. It is probable, too, that certain 
states of contentment are of this nature, even though they may 
succeed earlier states which had objects. 


Knowledge is a relation between that which knows and 
that which is known. Now, according to Realist theory, unless 
we are specially observing mind that which is known is non- 
mental; and this enters into the knowledge relation as one 
term with mind as the other. On our view mind is feeling; so 
we may say it is the feelings which know. But as feelings have 
a nature of their own and may be described apart from a 
description of the relations they enter into, we are able to 
understand—which was not found possible in the case of mind 
treated as “immediate experience” or “consciousness”—how 
they may exist without entering into these relations, for 
example, without either knowing something else or being them- 
selves known; and so get an intelligible explanation of the 
notion of the unconscious. 


The statement of a relation can only be understood by 
reference to its terms; but feelings, for example, anger, fear, 
curiosity, can be studied and described independently of their 
objects. So they cannot, as contended by W. M. O’Neil,} be 
themselves relations. Nor can we speak of a relation having 
qualities, such as the emotions or feelings have, unless we con- 
ceive it not merely as a relation, but as a thing relating two 
other things; for instance, occurring in the space and time 
between these two things. Now, if I am enjoying a book, there 
is no thing existing between me and the book having the 
qualities which are found in enjoyment; but if these are found 
within me—in my mind—then they can be related to the book. 


We see now that the two main positions in question are: 
the Realist and the Representationist. According to the 
former, a mind, while having relations to things, has qualities 
of its own; and it is these that psychology must study, 
although the psychologist may also be interested in the 
relations of these qualities to other things, including other 
minds. But according to Representationism and Idealism, 
mind has in it both the Knower and the known, and, thus, the 
relation between them. On this view knowing, sensing (or 
having ideas or sensations) falls within the field of psycho- 
logical science. But for the Realist knowing is a relation in 
in which mind enters only as one term—unless what is known 


1“Mind ag Feeling?”’, A.J.P.P., Dec., 1934. 
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is also mind. Hence we see that the theory of an “Act” 
psychology, in which it is held that psychology is concerned, 
not with the -ed, the known, “immediate experience”, but with 
the -ing (not with memory but remembering, not with thought 
but with thinking, etc.), is also opposed by Realism.1 The 
Realist must hold that psychology is concerned in the first 
place with that which remembers, knows, thinks, strives; and, 
further, which is most important, that an adequate study of 
these relations can only be made after we have an adequate 
knowledge of the terms (especially mind) which enter into 
them. The reason why we are able to make some advance in 
the study of these relations at present is that we have, as a 
matter of fact, a certain amount of knowledge of the terms. 
Consider the student who takes up a book such as Woodworth’s 
“Psychology, the Study of Mental Life”,? and begins to work 
through the opening chapters on Intelligence, Memory, Learn- 
ing, etc., concerned with the relations of mind to other things. 
He must have some notion of the qualities which enter into 
these relations, or he would not understand what he is reading ; 
but in default of an examination of the qualities connoted by 
the term mind, the more specifically psychological part of the 
study consists simply in these uncriticised assumptions on the 
part of the reader. 


The issue cannot be evaded by substituting the notion of 
the individual or organism for that of mind; because the same 
question arises, namely: What are the terms between which the 
‘relations hold? And if one set of these terms are the feelings, 
then that is so whatever name we use for the more general 
study; and the obligation still remains to study these feelings 
themselves. Thus, the Realist analysis of the knowledge (and 
other) relations does not logically lead to Behaviorism, as the 
Behavioristic Realists, Perry and Holt, for example, believe; 
but, instead, brings out most clearly the need for a thorough- 
going theory of psychology or mind. 


We have seen by now that the psychologist cannot claim 
that his is an autonomous science; although we have only dis- 
cussed one aspect of the relation between psychology and 
philosophy in any detail, namely, that concerned with theories 
of knowledge. It is sometimes thought that by giving up the . 
theory of ideas the psychologist can take up a position which 


1The form of the word should not lead us to suppose that this criticism 
applies to ‘feelings’ which we saw are qualities, not relations. The feelings 
are, of course, “acts” in the sense of being ‘‘processes’’ or dynamic. But 
the so-called ‘“‘Act” psychology deals rather with relations. 
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is independent of philosophy.! But if he is to continue to 
treat of the knowledge relation, then he must adopt a Realist 
position (even if he does not develop all its consequences) ; 
that is, a position which would be opposed by a great number 
of philosophers, and, therefore, one which is not independent 
of philosophy. The point is that even if the psychologist were 
to attempt to treat knowledge in an ambiguous fashion, his 
statements can only be wnderstood in accordance with one of 
these positions, Idealism, Representationism or Realism; and 
so he cannot avoid the epistemological issue. 


But the most important question is not so much the nature 
of knowledge as the nature of mind. Idealism and 
Representationism on the one hand, and Realism on the other, 
give two quite different kinds of theories as to the nature of 
mind. No compromise is possible between the treatment of 
mind as “immediate experience” or “consciousness,” and the 
denial of this position with the assertion that mind can be 
defined independently of any consideration of the knowledge 
relation. 


The general position is that philosophical and psycho- 
logical characters do not exist in separate realms. As Leibniz 
pointed out, we cannot conduct an examination of mental 
activities without assuming certain logical principles. We 
cannot investigate any branch of facts without recognising 
certain general conditions in which these facts exist. This 
does not mean that it is necessary to consider logic or 
philosophy before engaging in any investigation, or that no 
advance can be made without doing so; but it does mean that 
the development of any theory is a testing of the underlying 
hypotheses, and that when the question is raised we must be 
willing to consider what these are. Both philosophy and 
psychology, it may be argued, have the same method; the use 
of observation or belief as premises from which conclusions 
are drawn which are tested by reference to other observation 
or belief. The scientist cannot say that any philosophical 
question is no concern of his, while he pronounces on it or 
accepts a certain view of it. This means there is no limit to 
criticism. If we proceed scientifically, we must be prepared 
to examine any assertion we make. To accept it on authority 
is unscientific. To say that the psychologist can accept a 
certain view from the philosopher is to say that the proposition 
falls within the psychological as well as within the philosophic 
field: that is, is a psychological fact. But this does not mean 


1H.g., articles by Dunlap, Psychologies of 1985, Chap. XIV; and Hunter, 
op. cit. 
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that the discussion of the proposition is not also philosophy; 
just as it does not follow that the discussion of the mathe- 
matical properties of psychological facts is not also mathe- 
matics. Nor does it mean that there is a peculiarly psycho- 
logical as opposed to philosophical way of conducting the dis- 
cussion. Both psychology and philosophy have the same 
method; and where their subject matter coincides, that is, in 
the general characters and conditions of existence of psyche- 
logical facts, they must both proceed in exactly the same way 
by asking with regard to any proposition the same question— 
Is it true? 


EMOTIONAL PRESENTATION. 
By J. N. Finpway. 


Tue object of this paper is to deal with an extremely~ 
familiar psychological phenomenon, which is nevertheless 
extraordinarily hard to analyse. We may call this the 
phenomenon of “emotional presentation”. Hume was giving 
a very good metaphorical account of it when he said that our 
taste has “a productive faculty”, and that “gilding or staining 
all natural objects with the colours borrowed from internal 
sentiment” it raises “in a manner a new creation”... It is 
possible to look at objects “with jaundiced eyes” or “through 
rose-coloured spectacles”, and, according to the prevailing tone 
of our emotional and conative attitudes, we become aware of 
a totally different world. Commonsense accepts this fact 
without enquiring how forms of consciousness which are not 
in any way cognitive can nevertheless modify the appearance 
of objects cognised. 

In discussing this phenomenon of emotional presentation 
we shall have to consider an elaborate theory put forward 
by Meinong, to whom we owe the name “emotional presenta- 
tion” as well as the whole posing of the problem. Meinong 
considered that his treatise Uber emotionale Prasentation was 
his best work: it is certainly his most important contribution 
to value-theory. Unfortunately, it has been little regarded, 
as it was written during the War (1916), and only appeared 
in the Proceedings of the Austrian Imperial Academy of the 
Sciences, a rather inaccessible publication. Though it is a 
difficult treatise, its main contentions are easily stated, and 
it may be possible, by criticising them, to arrive at some 
satisfactory theory. 

Emotional presentation has left many traces upon 
language. There is, in particular, a whole armoury of 
adjectives which signify qualities apparently given to the 
objects of cognition by some state of feeling or striving in 
ourselves. We are constantly saying of objects that they are 
terrible or fascinating or disgusting or holy, as well as that 
they are good or beautiful. There would be a short way of 
disposing of emotional presentation if we were to hold that 


1Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, appendix i. 
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such words were merely interjections, which expressed our 
attitude to objects without meaning anything whatever. In 
this case the sentence “This is terrible” would only have the 
form of an indicative sentence, but we should be completely 
in error if we believed that it expressed a judgment or any 
other form of thinking. The word “terrible” would not 
denote any property but merely be an equivalent of an excla- 
mation mark or a shriek.1 Now we must undoubtedly be on 
our guard against the tendency of language to multiply 
entities, but we must be equally on our guard against the 
tendency to sacrifice experienced differences to the simplifica- 
tions of theory. It seems abundantly clear that objects do 
genuinely look different to people with different attitudes, that 
terribleness, for instance, is written large on terrible things, 
and that this appearance is quite distinct from any feeling 
of terror. To see the macabre quality of certain paintings is 
not the same thing as standing before such a painting and 
gasping, even faintly. The same applies to the perception of 
the disgusting, the holy, the agreeable, and, most importantly, 
to the perception of the good and the beautiful. Objects which 
provoke the use of such adjectives do look different to us, 
so that we really are saying something when we use them. 
We proceed then on the assumption that such sentences as 
“This is terrible” signify genuine propositions: our task is to 
analyse the predicates of such propositions. 


It seems clear, at the outset, that emotional presentation 
is not a form of introspection. A man who says “This is 
terrible” is not saying “I am afraid of this” or “This wakens 
fear in me”. When we are absorbed in the contemplation of a 
terrible object we may be “too far gone” to think about our 
own terror. In fact, it is often easier to see the changes 
produced in objects by our subjective attitudes, than to observe 
those attitudes themselves. If you ask me “Do you hate X?” 
I may reply “Not at all, but I cannot help seeing that he is 
rather an awful fellow”. In such a case I shall have revealed 
my attitude by the property it causes me to see. A man who 
knows himself will recognise his hate by the objective odious- 
ness which seems to attach to his enemy’s behaviour. To take 
another case, it is characteristic of egoistic or prejudiced 
people to ignore their own desires, and to see the objects of 
those desires as parts of the everlasting fitness of things. To 
the Anglo-Indian Colonel, if such a person genuinely exists, 
it is simply self-evident that the British owght to rule over 
the Indians; similarly it is obvious to an ambitious subordinate 


1¥For this type of theory see The Meaning of Meaning, p. 125. 
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that he ought to be in his superior’s shoes. Here the subject 
does not say “I want so-and-so” but simply sees a fitness in a 
certain arrangement of things. His state of mind is as far 
removed from introspection as it could possibly be. We may 
establish our point by noting, finally, that so acute an observer 
as Locke ranges pleasure and pain among the ideas both of 
sensation and of reflection.t. This shows that it is as natural 
to see the pleasant and the painful “out there” in the extended 
world, as to discover pleasure and pain introspectively. 


It is clear, in the second place, that emotional presentation 
is not a form of Hinfiihlung or empathy. It is doubtless the 
case that we project our states of mind into external objects, 
and credit them with an inner life of which they are perhaps 
incapable. The eye in a picture seems to see, trees seem to 
strive upwards; all the intimacies of friendship are based on 
the thoughts and feelings which we “feel into” certain move- 
ments of other people’s bodies. But it is clear that emotional 
presentation is quite different from this. Terrible objects are 
not credited with terror, nor are beautiful objects credited with 
esthetic enjoyment. The qualities “beautiful”, “fitting”, etc., 
can seem to belong to objects to which we attribute no sort of 
inner life, even in fancy. We can imagine an object as being 
beautiful or terrible in a wilderness, where nothing would be 
capable of admiration or fear. 

It will be convenient, at this point, to deal with Meinong’s 
view. This will involve giving a brief sketch of the epistemo- 
logical doctrine which led him to his theory. Meinong believes 
that certain modifications of the mind can introduce conscious- 
ness to objects different from themselves. His theory resembles 
the scholastic view that the mind thinks of objects external 
to itself by means of certain forms in itself, to which it need 
not attend at all. He makes the fundamental assumption that 
the mind is capable of directing its thought to objects which 
are not mental nor dependent on mind, and that it can think 
of the non-existent as well as the existent. We can think of 
a mountain, and a mountain cannot exist in consciousness, 
since consciousness is not massive or extended, we can also 
think of a golden mountain, which cannot exist in conscious- 
ness, since it does not exist anywhere. But there must, he 
thinks, be something in the mind which enables it to point 
in a given direction, where a real object lies or might con- 
ceivably lie. This something he calls the “content” of our 
thought. When I think of a purple square, it is impossible 
for anything in my mind to be purple or square or in any way | 


1Bssay, II, vii, 2. 
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resembling these qualities. Nevertheless, my mind is modified 
in one way which corresponds to purple, and in another way 
which corresponds to squareness, and by the joint presence of 
these two modifications I am enabled to become aware of a 
purple square. The “contents” or forms im consciousness 
present or introduce objects and properties to consciousness. 
We attend to the objects beyond our minds and ignore the 
“contents” in our minds; nevertheless our experience of such 
contents is an indispensable condition of all objective 
reference.’ 

Such a view lends itself admirably to the treatment of 
emotional presentation. When I value an object, my valuation 
is undoubtedly something subjective, a certain attitude in 
myself. Whether or no we accept Meinong’s analysis of it as 
Seinsfreude, delight in the real being of an object, is irrele- 
vant. Nevertheless, this valuation in myself is able to present 
to my mind a property which is in no sense mental, the good- 
ness or value of the object, which might in principle be there 
even if I did not value the object at all. Similarly my esthetic 
feelings introduce me to the beauty of objects, which is like- 
wise a non-mental property. We could not see these properties 
in things without having certain feelings, just as we could 
not see certain other properties in things (¢.g., size and shape) 
without having certain sensations. But just as the size and 
shape which the mind apprehends are different from the 
peculiar mental. modifications by which it apprehends them, 
so the beauty ‘and the value which lie before it are different 
from the feelings which enable it to see them. The mind 
apprehends size and shape by certain inner changes which 
have neither bulk nor form, and, in the same way, it appre- 
hends beauty and value by certain emotions which in no way 
resemble these predicates. These sensations and emotions are 
the original way in which the properties in question can be 
brought home to the mind, but it requires a judgment, i.e., an 
intellectual act, to recognise their presence in objects. 

Meinong gives an interesting division of the objects of 
emotional presentation, which we may briefly outline. He 
believes that there are four main classes of feelings, and four 
corresponding classes of desires. There is, in the first place, 
a division between those feelings which are indifferent to the 
reality of their objects, and those feelings to which the reality 
of their objects is not indifferent. There is, in the second 
place, a division between those feelings to which the precise 


1See Uber emotionale Prdsentation, § 7. The account I have given is 
popular and to some extent inaccurate. 
%See Zur Grundlegung der allgemeinen Werttheorie, II, § 5. 
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nature or character of their objects is irrelevant, and those 
feelings for which this is not the case. The combination of 
these two disjunctions yields four possibilities of feeling. We 
have, in: the first place, simple pleasure (or displeasure) in 
which we do not care whether the delightful (or painful) 
object is real or merely fanciful, and are indifferent to its 
precise nature. A baby, for instance, is not interested in the 
nature of its milk, as an object, nor in its reality, but merely 
finds it nice. Then we have esthetic pleasure, in which we 
are indifferent to the reality of an object, but keenly alive to 
its nature, the way in which it is built up. An artist does not 
mind dealing in illusion, but he has a conscience about the 
character of that illusion: it is not enough that it should 
afford an agreeable titillation. In the third place, we have 
scientific pleasure in which we are delighted with what we 
take to be reality, but are not concerned with the precise 
nature of this reality. A scientist or historian is pleased by 
the facts, whatever they may happen to be. Finally, we have 
the kind of pleasure called valuation, in which we rejoice that 
an object of a certain sort, ¢.g., a successful investment, is 
real. We should be bitterly disappointed if it proved to be an 
illusion, as an artist would not be, and we are interested in 
its precise nature, as a scientist would not be (for to him the 
failure of an investment would be as interesting as its 
success). Corresponding to these four classes of feelings there 
are four classes of desires, which arise when the object which 
would give pleasure is not present. There are desires which 
are mere appetites. and correspond to sensual pleasures; 
there are esthetic desires which seek to modify the appearance 
of things; there are scientific desires which take the form of 
questions, and there are, finally, practical desires which tend 
towards the realisation of the things we value. It is impossible 
to give more than the merest summary of this brilliant 
analysis, nor to bring forward the wealth of arguments and 
instances on which it reposes. Briefly it may be said to have 
brought geometrical order and precision into a region formerly 
given over, in its entirety, to obscurity and enthusiasm. 


But we are concerned with the qualities presented to 
consciousness by these varieties of feeling and desire. Accord- 
ing to Meinong, a man who is sensually pleased by an object, 
may be led to see an “agreeableness” or “niceness” in that 
object which is in no sense a mental property, but as much 
“out there” in the thing as the blueness of the sky.* Similarly 


1For the benefit of those who believe in blue sensations, I may point 
out that, on Meinong’s view, blueness is always objective and never mental, 
but it may be a “homeless object” with no habitation in the real world. 
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when a man is esthetically pleased by an object he may be led 
to see in it a beauty which is altogether external to his mind. 
Scientific pleasure leads to the perception of a certain dignity 
which has traditionally been denoted by the name “truth”, 
though “truth” as a dignity must be carefully distinguished 
from the mere “being the case” to which it attaches, and which 
does not require an emotion for its presentation. Finally, our 
valuations may lead us to see in objects the predicate of good- 
ness or value, which is a dignity of the object, not a state 
of mind in ourselves.: Similar accounts apply to the perception 
of the ugly, the painful, the false and the evil. If we turn to 
the four classes of desires, Meinong holds they present to 
consciousness various “oughts” or desirabilities, which are in 
no sense experiences nor perceived by introspection. When 
we are hungry we think we ought to be eating, when we are 
in tasteless rooms we think that the colour-scheme ought to 
be different, when we ask questions we think that some definite 
object ought to emerge to fill the lacuna in our knowledge, 
and when we cherish certain ideals we think that they ought 
to be realised. These “oughts” are not obligations nor referred 
to persons; they seem to be wholly objective and impersonal. 


Meinong does not hold that emotional presentation is 
always veridical. It is abundantly plain that most of the 
values and beauties and “oughts” which appear before the mind 
are merely the reflection of personal taste or prejudice. We 
have no reason to believe that gold is really valuable, or that, 
it is really desirable. that young ladies should be “finished” *. 
abroad. But there is nothing absurd in the notion that we — 
may, in certain cases, have a self-evident perception that a 
certain dignity or desirability really does attach to a certain 
state of things, e.g., knowledge and the pursuit of knowledge. 
The predicates of goodness, beauty, “truth” and agreeableness 
are all non-psychological, and hence there is a genuine possi- 
bility that they pertain to objects and that we are aware of 
them in certain cases. Meinong gives the general name of 
“dignitatives” and “desideratives” to all predicates emotion- 
ally presented: if any have an absolute status, independent of 
personal taste, he calls them “dignities” and “desiderata”. 
We have avoided this terminology, and spoken merely of 
dignities and desirabilities (or “oughts’’). 

We may note here the excessive oddness of Meinong’s 
view that there are some objects agreeable in themselves what- 


1Meinong distinguishes between dignity and value. Value is only one 
member of a fourfold class of dignities. Though the beautiful, the true and 
the gereeahe are valuable, their connection with value is synthetic, not 
analytic. 
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ever anyone thinks of them. He admits that he cannot give 
indubitable instances of such objects. He seems practically 
to be reviving the contention of the Republic and the Philebus 
that there are such things as true and false pleasures, or, at 
least, that we may mistakenly find objects to be pleasant 
which are really indifferent or unpleasant. But is this 
contention so preposterous after all? Are there not perverted 
tastes even in matters which do not concern esthetics or 
morality? If a man liked the smell of carrion, or enjoyed 
scratching himself (to use Plato’s example), might he not be 
enjoying something that was really very nasty? 

Meinong does not consider the status of such qualities as 
“terrible”, “disgusting”, “holy” which we mentioned at the 
beginning of our paper. But it is easy to see that they could 
readily be brought within the limits of his theory, though it is 
not clear whether they would be desirabilities or dignities. 
Possibly terribleness, for instance, is a fitness to be kept apart 
from all things which are vastly inferior in power or some 
other quality. Whenever one object “kills another’ by 
comparison, we might have a situation that is intrinsically 
terrible. Perhaps God, and other numinous objects, are 
terrible in themselves, as well as certain forms of wickedness. 
When we fear such objects we are affected towards them in a 
manner appropriate to their nature: our terror enables us to 
see in them a quality that they really possess. But perhaps 
“terribleness”, etc., have no analysis, and belong to a different 
class of predicates from the dignities and desirabilities. 

The kind of theory we have been sketching takes us far 
beyond the ethical realism of G. E. Moore. On his view the 
goodness of a thing, which he identifies with its ought-to- 
beness,! would be present even if no one were aware of it. 
On Meinong’s theory (with the extension we have suggested) 
goodness and ought-to-beness are two distinct predicates, one 
a dignity and the other a desirability, and there are innumer- 
able other predicates which might be present unknown. An 
object might be terrible or disgusting or beautiful or agree- 
able in the absence of minds. Our feelings and desires are 
merely the sensitive machinery through which we become 
aware of such predicates: this machinery sometimes leads us 
to think them present when they are really not there. 

It is now time to criticise this elaborate theory. It is 
clear enough to permit of criticism, and in this respect 
contrasts favourably with the deliverances of Scheler and 
Hartmann, who give no clear account of the relation of the 


1 See Principia Hthica, p. 17. 
oC 
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emotional and intellectual elements in our value-consciousness. 
We may, in the first place, subject to criticism the epistemology 
on which the whole theory rests. Meinong thinks that all 
consciousness of objects is mediated by a modification of the 
subject which he calls a “content”. I do not need, nor is it 
possible for me, to become purple and square when I see a 
purple square, but I have to become two things, say (purple) 
and (square), which enable me to be aware of the qualities in 
question. Have we any good reason to believe in such things 
as (purpleness) and (squareness) which Meinong introduces, 
rather in an ad hoe manner? It seems to me that we have, 
but that these “contents” do not help in any way to explain our 
apprehension of objects. My mind seems to me to be 
differently modified by every object or quality that I consider: 
I feel a different man when I see purple from the man I feel 
when I see green, and I cannot resolve these differences of 
feeling into emotional or conative changes. They seem to be, 
if we may say so, “cognitive affections”, impressions left by 
certain objects and qualities on the mind. Such affections . 
may persist when I cease to think about the object, and may 
attach themselves to its name as a mere aroma. But it seems 
clear that, if such cognitive affections exist, they are conse- 
quences of my apprehension and not its preconditions. It is 
not because I feel as I feel that I see purple, but I feel as I 
feel because it is purple that I am seeing. It is neither 
necessary nor possible to mediate between the knower and 
the known. No phases of mind which are less than the 
consciousness of an object will explain how such a conscious- 
ness of an object could arise. 


Applying this conclusion to Meinong’s theory, we find that 
it loses all its cogency. There may indeed be all the objective 
dignities and desirabilities that he postulates, but it is not 
intelligible how feelings and desires can in any way assist in 
presenting them to consciousness. And we may bring against 
him an objection often brought against the theory of G. E. 
Moore. If these predicates are there, as you say, why should 
we be restricted in the attitudes we feel towards them? Why 
should we desire or value the good and not feel disgust for it? 
Why should we be afraid of the terrible instead of laughing at 
it? There seems no good reason why an intellectual appre- 
hension of such qualities should be bound up with a particular 
emotional or conative attitude. 


We must reject, therefore, the mysterious doctrine that 


feelings and desires can, in any simple sense, present objects 
distinct from themselves to the intellect. Is any explanation 
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of emotional presentation still possible? We may reject 
immediately such theories as those of von Ehrenfels, and 
Meinong in his earlier phases, who identify value with the 
capacity of objects to excite certain feelings or desires in the 
subject. These theories, together with such theories as those 
of Urban and Perry, have undoubtedly constructed concepts 
of permanent scientific importance. But we may very much 
doubt whether a person who sees goodness or terribleness in 
an object can possibly be seeing so abstruse an entity as the 
capacity to excite certain emotional or conative attitudes in 
some subject or class of subjects. There is undoubtedly such 
a thing as value in the sense in which von Ehrenfels defines 
it, but it is a property of which one could as little 
have immediate awareness as one could of an, intelligence 
quotient or a specific gravity. 

The solution which finally suggests itself is very simple. 
It seems clear that there are many forms of consciousness not 
explicit or analytic enough to be called introspection. It is 
very seldom that the whole attention of a person is absorbed by 
the objects before him, though such a condition is certainly 
possible. In ordinary mental life there is always a little of 
the light of attention held in reserve, and this makes a person 
vaguely aware of himself as the subjeet before which objects 
make their appearance, and which is differently modified by 
each of them. And it is possible for a man to be aware of 
the fact that X is modifying him in a certain manner, without 
having any idea of the elements of such a fact. Hence X, to 
which his attention is directed, will appear to have a certain 
indefinable quality, it will merely look different. The judg- 
ment “X is terrible” is not an introspective judgment, but it 
is a judgment based on a marginal apprehension of a state of 
fear. When we substitute “X is feared by me” we are substi- 
tuting an analysis of the terrible for a non-analytic apprehen- 
sion of it. There is no problem in emotional presentation 
beyond the problem of confused apprehension, which is, no 
doubt, a difficult one. 

The solution we have suggested will lead us straight to 
Hume’s conclusion that terribleness, beauty, value, etc., are 
not properties that objects could have in themselves. We 
have now to ask whether a removal of these predicates from 
the objective universe will also imperil the absolute validity 


1“Value is a relation between an object and a subject which expresses 
the fact that the subject either actually desires the object or would desire it, 
if he were not convinced of its existence, or that the most pictorial, vivid and 
complete idea of the being of the object concerned would produce in the 
subject a higher state on the pain-pleasure scale of feeling than would be 
produced by a similar idea of the object’s non-existence.” (Wertthgorie, 


p. 67 
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of esthetic and ethical standards. We certainly seem to have 
landed ourselves in that moral underworld upon whose gate- 
ways is written De gustibus non disputandum. The strength 
of intellectualism in the realm of values has always lain in the 
fact that it alone seemed able to account for our sense that 
certain statements of value were valid. As Rashdall puts 
the point: “If the goodness of an act means simply that the 
act occasions a specific emotion in particular men, then the 
same act may be at one and the same time good and bad. 
Moral feelings will have no more objective truth and validity 
than any other feelings which vary in their nature or intensity 
with the varying sensibility of different men’s skins or 
sensory nerves.’ 

It is not the purpose of this paper to bring forward 
arguments for absolute standards of value, but merely to show 
that it is possible to accept such standards without believing 
in anything good or right or beautiful in itself. We shall 
have, however, to make several rather difficult assumptions. 
We may begin by assuming that among our feelings and 
desires there are certain ones that are accompanied by a 
moment of inner authority, that they are self-justifying just 
as certain judgments are self-evident.2, When I value a pair 
of snow shoes or a camera there is no inner authority in my 
valuation; when I value philanthropy or chastity there is. 
The authority of certain feelings and desires may be perceived 
introspectively, but it is a quality of those feelings and desires, 
and does not require the recognition of the intellect to be 
actual and operative. When we say that we ought to pursue 
some object, e.g., the happiness of others, the word “ought” 
does not refer to any property of such a goal or the pursuit 
of it, nor does it, in this context, refer to anything at all. We 
may confess without shame that it is an emotive word, that it 
expresses an urge, an impulsion, which pushes us towards a 
certain goal, but which differs from all other urges and 
impulsions in that it is impersonal, self-justifying, authorita- 
tive. Our obedience to moral and esthetic norms is a blind 
obedience and ought to be such, since it is proper to remain 
blind where there is nothing to see. 

Our suggested theory would, however, have to account for 
the conflict between the authoritative urges and satisfactions 
of different people. If A experienced an authoritative urge 
towards X, and B experienced an equally authoritative urge 
away from X, it would follow, as Rashdall says, that X was 


1Theory of Good and Evil, vol. I, p. 145. 
*My suggestion goes back to Brentano’s doctrine of Berechtigung in 
certain acts of love and hate. See Vom Ursprung sittlicher Erkenntnis. 
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both good and bad, and the pursuit of it both right and wrong. 
To meet this objection we should have to maintain that a real 
‘clash of authority in the realm of ethics or esthetics is an 
@ priori impossibility. To get over the conflicts of conscience 
and taste, we should have to hold that the intentionality of 
feeling and desire is independent of the intentionality of 
intellect. There are, we must suppose, genuine feelings and 
desires in us, with definite objectives, quite apart from the 
fact that there is any intellectual awareness of such objectives. 
A man may want X without ever having conceived the idea of 
X, and a man may imagine that he wants X when he really 
wants Y. This is true of those instincts that are devoid of 
authority, and it will be equally true of the instincts that have 
authority. A criminal or a tasteless person, we shall have 
to believe, has unerring moral and esthetic tendencies; there 
is a nisus within him which, if left alone, and not overcome 
by other tendencies, will ultimately bring him to virtue and 
good taste. But he is not intellectually aware of the goal to 
which his authoritative moral and esthetic impulses are 
tending, and he often mistakes objects which lie in the 
direction of the goal for the goal itself. The heart, on this 
view, is never at fault, at least in its authoritative prescrip- 
tions, but the intellect may fail to understand those prescrip- 
tions, and hence perverse (rather than erroneous) systems of 
ethics and esthetics may result. In some such way it would 
be possible to deny that our value-consciousness is intellectual, 
without denying that it is authoritative and valid for all 
conscious beings. 


VALUE.' 


By F. W. Fow nr. 


Va.uE is a term that is used in quite different ways in 
different theories and not always to indicate a certain charac- 
teristic of things, although it usually appears that the writer’s 
intention is so to use it. Economists, for instance, speak of 
things which have value in use, of things also which have value 
in exchange; but the implication in both cases is that the 
things are nevertheless valuable, that they are in some way 
characterised by value, the reference to “use” and “exchange” 
merely giving the situation in which they become valuable. 
On the other hand, moral theorists speak of valuable lines of 
conduct and religious writers of what are termed “spiritual 
values”. 


Much the same thing, of course, can be said about the 
use of the term “good’, a term which popularly at any rate is 
more or less closely associated with value. In the plural the 
term is used by economists for commodities and by moral 
theorists again for things which are grouped together in the 
phrase “the goods of life”, any individual good here being 
something which people aim it, promote and support. Other 
things, again, are taken as good if they are found to be a means 
to certain good ends or to the actual goods of life themselves. 


At the outset, then, we can argue that before a theory of 
value can be worked out or, for that matter, a theory of good, 
some criticism is required of the various uses of the term 
“value”, as of the term “good”. At any rate it should be clear 
that we cannot work out a theory on the basis of a unification 
of all uses, in other words, show that they all have a bearing 
on the question of value, because to take as an example the 
notion of value in exchange, the economist there might be 
raising one of two quite different questions—either the 
question of value as a distinguishing feature of things, at the 
same time, by mentioning “exchange”, giving one of its 
relations, or the question of value as a relation, “exchange” 
here indicating the situation or the set of conditions 
under which things come to have this particular 
relation; and in this case some revision is required of the 


a 
1 Based on a paper read to the Sydney branch of the Association in 
August, 1932. 
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notion of a value in use. Some preliminary criticism is thus 
required and only so shall we have a chance of clearing up 
confusion, of raising the issues in a more definite form and 
so of getting down to what we consider are the characteristics 
or distinguishing features of valuables. 


Any positive account of value, if we actually do come 
across it in the course of our inquiries, might quite well be 
difficult, that being due, on the one hand, to the way in which 
it is commonly associated with human attitudes. Such an 
association appears in the assumption that valuables must be 
valuable for someone and not on account of their own charac- 
ters. It is interesting to note that this association is made 
by Hull’ in the case of “good” when he says that “When we 
speak of a thing being good, the natural question is, Good 
for what? or, for whom?”, and further on that he “cannot 
see that anything can be good except in relation to some 
person”. On the other hand, it is also due to the assumption, 
commonly implied, that values have somehow to be 
distinguished from facts, from actual states of affairs, as 
existing over and above them. 

Now we can perhaps agree that values, and also goods, 
are actually found in association with human attitudes, that 
people are interested in them and even demand them; but right 
at the beginning we can say that if values do not simply mean 
being associated in this way, we should not be surprised to 
find that they are not so associated, that people neither are 
interested in them nor demand them. That is to say, the 
qualities of a thing tell us nothing of its relations, even grant- 
ing that only certain things have certain relations; and there- 
fore the information that some particular thing is valuable 
asserts no relation of itself to something else. Equally, on 
the other hand, the fact that valuables are wanted or 
demanded, if that is a fact, gives us no knowledge of the 
characteristics of value, any more than, say, the discovery 
that goods also are wanted extends our knowledge of their 
particular features. 

The view, then, that values are wanted raises a question 
of no importance for the theory of what is valuable, although 
it does not do away with the possibility of positive theory 
being developed. Indeed, the very raising of such a question 
implies that we already do have some theory, that we already 
do know something of valuables, because, before we can 
consider the relations they enter into in the course of their 
history, we must first have distinguished, in a rough and ready 


—— ——  -ovOvYxXvr'vm—————. 
1“The Subjective Theory of Value’, an article appearing in the Journal 
for March, 1932, p. 22. ; 
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fashion at least, valuables from things which are not valuable. 
On the other hand, however, the view that value means being 
wanted does do away with the possibility of theory; anything 
can be valuable and unvaluable at one and the same time, and 
we therefore have no special feature such that by reason of its, 
appearance or non-appearance we can distinguish one thing 
from another as valuable. This being the case, to continue to 
use the term “value” as if it were descriptive while in fact it is 
another name for “wanted” suggests an attempt to maintain 
that some things are what we all should want, no matter what 
our actual wants happen to be. But the reply here, of course, 
is that if value means wanted, then what we want is for that 
reason valuable in just the same way as what other people 
want is. 

Apart from this, however, the main criticism of value as 
the relation of being wanted is that it is then really unneces- 
sary and confusing, its use hindering us from getting down 
to the actual wants themselves, if that is our object. Never- 
theless it might still be possible to maintain that some other 
relation is the valuable one, or again that we have actually 
valuable things, things which are distinguished from things 
in general by the particular characteristic of value. And here 
it would not be a matter simply of declaring that this or that 
was valuable and leaving it at that, but of producing some 
argument, of giving some account of its characteristics, of 
the features which, where they appear, give a valuable and, 
where they do not, a non-valuable. 


Many theories of value set out to do this; their aim is 
to establish value in some positive way, but they invariably 
fail to do so. As a preliminary only to raising questions of 
relations, arbitrary statements are made which imply that 
value is something we cannot doubt; in fact, that it is some- 
thing we know all about. An instance of this procedure is 
found in theories where the question is the cause of value, 
the conditions under which value makes its appearance; and 
their outcome is that value in some way depends upon its 
cause, that if there were not this particular cause, there would 
be no value. But allowing that we can show that one thing 
is a cause of another, the fundamental objection is that that 
does not enable us to argue from it to the characteristics of 
the effect, in particular, to the value of the effect, even granting 
in this instance that the cause is a valuable one. 

In inquiring into the characteristics of other things, say, 
those of rocks, we do not normally consider that the study 
of their causes throws any light on their own peculiarities, 
and we usually disregard them for the time being. Of course, 
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we also go on to consider the conditions under which they 
became what they are, but we know something about them 
before we do this; and even granting that such consideration 
leads us to a feature we have hitherto not suspected, never- 
theless we could have come across it in a quite direct way, 
we could have discovered it in exactly the same way as we 
did those with which we commenced. 

It can, of course, be argued that the matter is not quite 
so simple in the case of value, that it is more difficult to 
discover the features of valuables than those of rocks. But 
even allowing that that is so, we have no reason to suppose 
that the question of cause makes the difficulty any the less. 
Indeed, if we had no idea of what a valuable thing was like, 
then we might as soon set out to discover the cause of rock 
in the hope that by so doing we should discover value, as set 
out to discover the cause of any other thing. The fact, then, 
that a certain cause is singled out, for example, “interest” in 
Perry’s “A General Theory of Value”, shows that the thing 
caused or the effect is taken as valuable in the first place. 
If this were not so, then to consider “interest” as the cause is 
just as big a leap in the dark as to consider whatever is the 
cause of rock as the cause. This being the case, it must be 
admitted, while granting the difficulty of inquiry, that it has 
been successful up to a point and therefore that, without any 
consideration of cause at all, it is simply a question, in the 
working out of the theory of valuables, of continuing inquiry. 

Now it is not on the ground of the difficulty of investi- 
gating valuables that Urban, in “Valuation: Its Nature and 
Laws”, maintains inquiry cannot be carried out, but on the 
ground that when we are confronted with the situation: “This 
is a valuable thing”, we have something on a different level 
from the situation, say: “This is a yellow thing”. We can 
investigate the latter in the normal way, but not the former, 
the point being that, whereas we take “yellow” to be a quality 
of the thing, we cannot so take “value” to be. Value and the 
general terms of worth, good and bad, useful and useless, 
beautiful and ugly, noble and ignoble, are taken ag qualities 
or what he terms “tertiary qualities, as much a part of the 
object as the so-called primary and secondary qualities are 
parts of the physical object of cognition” only by the “unre- 
fiective worth consciousness”, the implication being that for a 
reflective worth consciousness these general terms are not 
really qualities of the “physical object of cognition” at all. 
Why this is so comes out when he goes on to maintain that 
“when I say that the object is good, or beautiful, or noble, 
I really assert a direct relation of the object to my feeling 
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and will, a harmony between the object and my subjective 
dispositions, which is relatively independent of my judgment 
of existence of the object or judgment of the idea I have of 
the object. Existence is perceived; truth is thought; value is 
felt”. But to maintain that it is felt and that that is all we 
can say about it, does not solve any of the difficulties we may 
have in describing what we feel. Indeed, so far from this now 
being possible, value along with the other “general terms of 
worth” becomes wnmentionable, Urban, on the doctrine of 
perceiving, thinking and feeling, not being entitled to say 
that even he himself feels value. Putting the matter more 
generally, the position is that while he holds to the doctrine 
of different ways of knowing, there igs no way in which he 
can know the connections and distinctions between the things 
differently known; if there are valuable things, for example, 
that is something he cannot possibly be aware of; he can feel 
the value and perceive the things, but he cannot know that 
one has anything to do with the other. The situation, there- 
fore, “I feel value” falls outside both his perceiving and his 
feeling, and thus he is not entitled to connect himself with 
the relation in the way he does. Not even the “unreflective 
worth consciousness” can give him any help here unless, of 
course, it is something above both perceiving and feeling and, 
for that matter, above thinking, too, in which case value 
becomes as discussable, as open to examination and inspection, 
as anything else. As his theory stands, however, it is quite 
impossible for him not only to answer, but even to raise, the 
question which he now goes on to do, namely, “Is there any- 
thing which is really valuable, anything which is truly 
beautiful or good?” for, as we have seen, we might possibly 
perceive a thing and feel a value, but no matter how much 
one was a feature of the other in fact, we should have no 
means of knowing that the value we felt was a quality of the 
thing we perceived. 

Urban seems to recognise a difficulty here, and he attempts 
to overcome it by maintaining that “the feeling of value 
includes the feeling of reality. Appreciative meanings pre- 
suppose reality meanings”. But if this is so, then his previous 
distinction between perception and feeling simply falls to the 
ground. What we call “knowing”, he intends to call “feeling”, 
so that when, as we say, we know that a certain thing is 
valuable, he is going to say that he feels it is valuable. The 
main point, then, is admitted, namely, that we have certain 
situations which can be inquired into, felt or known; and 
thus it is not of particular importance whether the inquiry is 
called appreciation or description. And although Urban 
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would not now be involved in the difficulty of showing how 
anything could be valuable on the doctrine of perceiving 
objects but feeling values, he still has to give, what he now 
admits as possible, a positive account of their special distin- 
guishing features. 

Now he does so only to the extent of pointing out that 
“the actual value is always the meaning of the object for a 
subject in some attitude”; but he does not go on to give an 
account of what distinguishes one meaning from another such 
that while one is valuable, the other is not. Of course, here 
we should need also to take exception to his doctrine of 
meaning, because if we take any other object, for instance, a 
chair, then the only meaning it could seem to have is that 
of being a chair. If anyone thought it had some other mean- 
ing, for example, that it meant an elephant, we should con- 
sider that such a person was somehow mistaken, no matter 
what attitudes were involved at the time. 

Hither, then, Urban is maintaining simply that objects 
are valuable when we have some attitude towards them—in 
which case they are not themselves valuable at all—or that 
their effects on us are valuable when we have some attitude 
towards them, in which case the objects are no more valuable 
than before. But if this is now the position, then granted 
that effect or meaning does not indicate a person’s mistake, 
Urban needs to distinguish in some way between such an 
effect or meaning and the attitude we are said to have at the 
time, for normally we hold that the effect of something on 
us ts the attitude we take up towards it, that if we are inter- 
ested in a thing, for example, that is the effect the thing has 
on us. Urban, however, does not do this, and it becomes clear, 
as he develops his theory, that this second alternative comes 
back to the first, that he is really concerned with attitudes and © 
not with what gives rise to them; and in that case their value 
must have been discovered quite independently of the 
conditions under which they made their appearance. The 
question of conditions would be an important one only if we 
were considering, not the features of valuables themselves, 
but, having come to recognise them, how we were to bring 
them about, supposing that that were possible. 

Thus the outcome of Urban’s argument here is that if we - 
really are confronted with valuables, they are to be found 
in attitudes; and that implies that we can investigate them 
further, find out more about them, and do this quite independ- 
ently of the relations they happen to have at the time or enter 
into in the course of their history. At any rate, that is the 
way we set about extending our knowledge of other things, 
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admitting at the same time, of course, that we discover how 
things of a certain sort behave, what situations they appear 10, 
and how they cease to be; but in every case, although perhaps 
in no very precise fashion, we know that the thing is a certain 
kind of thing. This implies, in the first place, that we 
recognise a thing as distinct from its relations, that anything 
we like to take both has qualities, is a thing of a certain kind, 
and also occurs in a situation, is related in various ways to 
other kinds of things; and, in the second place, that anything 
whatever, if we know anything about it at all, is as open to 
inquiry as anything else. 

Now Urban does not give any positive account of attitudes 
- or meanings; as the title of his book implies, he works out his 
theory on the basis of a certain doctrine of valuation, a 
doctrine having features in common with the doctrines of the 
indefinability of good and the intuition of truth. And like the 
other two, this doctrine here attempts to get over the difficulty 
of giving any account of value by maintaining that it cannot 
be determined as we determine the other features of things; 
that, in fact, it is a peculiar feature in some way existing 
above them, so that while we do not need to take account of 
yellows, say, by yellowing them, only by valuing value can we 
account for it just as only by intuiting truth and not defining 
good can we account for them. 

Now Urban can“argue that even popularly a difference 
between “yellow” and “value” is recognised, that while people 
do not commonly say they yellow things, they quite often 
speak of valuing them. But there is nothing in this popular 
distinction to show that what is valued is itself valuable, that 
that is popularly the way we take account of a superior 
feature. Usually, of course, it would seem that no question of 
value is being raised at all, that the statement “I value this” 
is equivalent to the statement “I want this”, that being borne 
out by the fact that people do not consider a contradiction is 
involved when something valued by one person is not valued 
by another. Of course, the statement “I value this” might in 
some cases indicate both the fact that I want something 
and the fact that what I want is valuable, but this would imply 
that apart from the wanting I would no more speak of valuing 
a thing than I would of yellowing it. 

Urban, however, wants to maintain that when I say I 
value something, I mean nothing of all this, but simply the 
fact that I am now taking account of value, indeed, that that 
is the only way in which I can take account of it; so that 
valuation comes down to this: I know things, but I can only 
value or evaluate values. But this is now simply a restate- 
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ment of what he has said before; it is another way of saying 
that we perceive things but feel their value, and it is conse- 
quently open to the same fundamental objection as before, 
namely, that in terms of it, value is wnmentionable. That is 
the position if we take some other quality of things, for 
example, yellow, and maintain that while we know things, we 
yet yellow it, for unless at some later time we can also yellow 
ourselves, we should never be in a position to put forward 
the proposition: “I yellow yellows”. 


Doctrines like that of valuation, then, based as they are 
upon the assumption of superior ways of existing, do not 
enable us to deal with superior realities, in fact, they give 
us no information about them at all, so that if value happens 
to be one of them, then all we can gay is that we know nothing 
about it, and that in particular we have no knowledge of any 
one valuable thing. If, on the other hand, we do come across 
valuables, then no special process is required to enable us to 
take account of value; we can inquire into it, find out what 
we can about it, in the same way as with the other features of 
things. 

Now this being the upshot of Urban’s argument, we can 
meet in the same way the distinction which is sometimes 
drawn between judgments of fact and judgments of value. 
There it is implied that while we can make judgments about 
things, assertions that this or that is of some particular kind, 
we cannot make judgments of this kind, judgments of fact, 
about values. Thus the outcome is the same as before; values 
are somehow not-facts, they fall outside the sphere of actually 
existing things, and are therefore something we know nothing 
about. But in this case it would be difficult to show how 
even a judgment of value was possible, how, for instance, we 
could judge something we know nothing about; and even 
supposing that in some way we nevertheless could, still we 
should never be in a position to judge that such and such a 
thing was valuable, judge, that is, that a fact was in some 
way characterised by a not-fact. If we can judge things to be 
valuable and not simply that value is value, even supposing 
that the latter were possible, then the whole distinction breaks 
down; we have judgments or assertions of one kind, judgments 
of fact; and if it is judged or asserted, then, that this or that 
is valuable, that is a state of affairs we can inquire into, find 
out more about, it being possible that the judgment is false, 
that value is not a feature of the thing in question. 

Objections of a similar kind can be raised against the 
initial stages of Perry’s argument in “The Genera] Theory 
of Value”. There the question is one of existence, and Perry’s 
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point is that existence is not essential for value. He modifies 
this to the extent of saying that what he means is not that the 
existence of value is unessential for value, but that the exist- 
ence of an object is not essential for its existence. But if 
value, existing without an object, is not itself an object, some- 
thing we can know in the same way as we know anything else, 
then Perry is simply saying that value exists in some superior 
way to objects, and once more we can raise the same objection 
that, even supposing we could then know it, evaluate it in 
terms of Urban’s theory, he would still be unable to show how 
such a superior reality had anything to do with an object 
when it finally did come to exist, in other words, how it was 
possible for him to speak, as he does go on to do, of a thing’s 
value. If, on the other hand, he maintains that value exists 
in the same way as other things, then value is as much an 
object as they, having various features of its own and entering 
into various relations with them. What we cannot have exist- 
ing by itself is just value and nothing else, any more than we 
can have yellow by itself and nothing else; in each case, if 
they exist at all, they have various characteristics, they are 
complex things, and only so can they be stated in propositional 
form. But this means that what Perry has to say about the 
existence of some other object being unnecessary for the exist- 
ence of value is quite unimportant; the determination of what 
a thing does or does not depend on for its existence gives us 
no knowledge of what that thing is itself, and in particular, 
does not show in what respects it is valuable. 

We find, however that, in the full working out of Perry’s 
theory, he is attempting to show not that anything is strictly 
valuable but, granted the existence of one thing, how it can 
be valuably related to another thing, the existence of which is 
not essential for value in this sense. And to show more 
precisely what he means, he takes an instance from the case 
of desire. “Shall we say”, he asks, “that all objects of desire 
exist? So far as empirical evidence is concerned, just the 
reverse is the case.” That is to say, he maintains that just 
as we can have desire without the existence of an object, so 
also we can have value. 

But we can only take this special case of desire ag an 
illustration of the way in which one thing can exist without 
the existence of another, if we take desire in a special sense; 
only upon one meaning of the term “desire” can it be admitted 
that it exists without the existence of an object. When we 
use the term “desire”, that is to say, we either mean what 
desires, and it might quite often be the case that under certain 
circumstances things which desire exist without entering into 
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any special relation of “desiring” with other things—if this is 
what Perry takes desire as meaning in his illustration, then 
he is also taking value as an actual feature of things and some 
account of it is required in spite of what he has said previously 
—or we mean the relation of desiring, and then it could never 
be the case that we had an instance of it without having at 
the same time the two terms so related, the desirer and the 
desired. Now it is this latter meaning which Perry takes as 
the basis of his illustration, but he can only maintain that 
it serves as an illustration of the existence of one thing with- 
out the existence of another by accepting the former meaning. 


From the way in which Perry develops his theory, it 
becomes clear that he has taken desire for his illustration 
rather than some other relation simply because it shows, as 
he thinks, how the relation can hold without the actual exist- 
ence of one of the terms. In his theory of value he is out to 
show how we can be interested in something we are mistaken 
about, how we can be interested in what we only imagine to 
be the case, and thus he goes on, in developing his illustration 
further, to instance cases of desires without their objects, 
desires for utopias, chimzeras, and the like. But this means 
that he is also confused on the question of what is meant by 
existence, for normally, if we were simply considering that 
question, we should maintain that utopias and chimeras 
exist in the same way, for example, as do chairs and tables, 
admitting, at the same time, of course, that they do not occur 
in the same place or even in the same surroundings as the 
latter. What Perry is really considering here under the title 
of existence is quite another question, the question, namely, 
of what can be brought about in a certain place, and so the 
only point he makes is that we cannot place or bring about a 
chimera alongside a chair; but equally, of course, we cannot 
bring about or place a mountain beside a chair; and the 
outcome of the argument is simply that, so far from “desiring” 
specially illustrating value, any other relation would have 
done equally well. 

Now at the commencement of his theory Perry had asked: 
“Ts a thing valuable because it is valued .... or is a thing 
valued because it is valuable?” And apart from the difficulty 
he has had with his illustration, he now proceeds to give the 
conditions under which such a relation appears by answering 
that a thing becomes valuable when someone becomes inter- 
ested in it and not otherwise. “The silence of the desert is 
without value until some lonely wanderer finds it lonely and 
terrifying”; and he elaborates this answer by taking the case 
of a man who is interested in a certain picture because he 
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believes that it is one of Titian’s but who, on discovering that 
it is not genuine, loses interest in it. Perry says here that 
with the interest goes the value. But value being a relation, 
we can say of the Titian picture that at one and the same 
time it is valuable and not valuable according as one person 
is interested in it and another person is not, say, the person 
who seeing it, recognises it as an imitation; and this being 
so, Perry is not entitled to argue, as he has, that in some way 
value goes from the picture because strictly the picture never 
had any value which could possibly behave in that way. 
Similarly, of course, he can neither maintain that the silence 
of the desert is without value, nor suggest that subsequently 
it becomes valuable. But the fact that he does speak in this 
way, indicates that he is holding to the view that relations in 
some way constitute the terms they relate, and the logical 
outcome of a view of that kind is monism, the doctrine that 
the only existence is the One. But apart from that, we can 
say also that for all he has to put forward here, valuable 
amounts to no more than interesting, so that when he says 
that with the interest goes the value, he is saying no more 
than that with the interest goes the interest, keeping in migd 
that “interest” here means only the relation 4nd not the things 
related in that way. And in view of the fact that anything 
at all can have that relation to persons, there would seem to 
be no special advantage in giving up the term “interesting” 
in favour of the term “valuable”. 

At any rate the extent to which Perry attempts to speak 
of things in terms of that relation lays his theory open to 
the charge of relativism, the description of things in terms of 
the relations they have, and we can say that it is the same 
failure to distinguish between a thing and its relations that 
makes it possible for the further notion of a vuriation in 
values to be introduced into the theory of the valuable, the 
notion, that is, that one thing is more valuable than another, 
this being at the root of the similar notions of a better and 
best in ethics. The criticism in each case is that if we have 
valuable features, then where they occur, we have valuables 
but not otherwise; in any case there is no question of them 
occurring in a greater quantity or in a more concentrated 
form. 

It might be argued, of course, that apart from any 
question of relativism we do speak of other things, for 
example, of yellows as being yellower than others or not quite 
so yellow; but there what we strictly mean is that we have 
different colours, although we recognise at the same time that 
they have certain features in common. It is therefore for the 
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sake of convenience, though by no means exactly, that we 
speak of them all as yellows, indicating the difference between 
them roughly by reference to one particular colour. Equally, 
then, in the case of value, if one thing is said to be more 
valuable than another, we simply mean that one of them, while 
it has many features in common with the other, is not valuable 
at all; otherwise we do have two values where before we 
thought we only had one. 


Now while this is the criticism of the notion of degrees 
of value, its explanation is to be found in the relativist account 
of the terms taken as valuably related. On the doctrine that 
finding valuable is equivalent to being interested in or want- 
ing, “finding more valuable” can only mean “being more inter- 
ested in” or “wanting more”, and, of course, this is a matter, 
not of the relation itself, but of our preferences, the strength 
or force of our interests and wants, strength or force depend- 
ing on the support an interest or want can gain for itself 
among others. While, then, we do struggle for some things 
more than for others, it is through not clearly distinguishing 
things from their relations and also from the things they are 
related to, that it becomes possible for people to maintain 
that what is preferred has “preferred” in some way as one 
of its qualities and consequently value of a higher degree 
than what is not so preferred. 


These, then, are some of the more general considerations 
which apply to the working out not only of a theory of value, 
but also of any other subject matter; and we can argue that 
the theories we have discussed fail to give any positive account 
of value; that they become relativist and attempt to treat as 
valuable what has certain quite general relations to other 
things. There would, however, be nothing relative about a 
doctrine of value as some special relation; but then, in speak- 
ing of valuables, we should be careful to explain that we are 
doing so only as a convenient way of indicating that the 
things under discussion are related in this particular way to 
others, just as when we speak of knowers we should be careful 
to explain that we are considering mental processes in a situa- 
tion, as related by knowing to other processes or events. And 
while, of course, it could then be argued that only certain 
things can enter into, say, the relation of value, as only minds, 
processes of a mental character, can have the knowing 
relation, this would not imply that the relation is in some way 
a feature of the thing; it would, only show that in discovering 
that, we have been as much concerned with the sort of thing 
it is as with the relations it possesses. 

D 
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Now it is the view of value as a relation that is put for- 
ward by Pantaleoni in his “Pure Economics”. There he states 
that “Value is the ratio in which a unit of measure of one 
‘thing exchanges for a multiple or fraction of the unit of 
measure of any determinate thing. Thus, for instance, we may 
say that the value of a certain kind of wheat at a given time 
and place is thirty shillings if a quarter of such wheat is 
actually exchanged at that time and place for thirty shillings”. 
Pantaleoni is using value to name the relation which exists 
when one thing exchanges for another on a market; and this 
would explain how it is possible for us to speak loosely of 
any one of the two terms in the relation as the value of the 
other; in terms of his example, of the quarter of wheat as the 
value of thirty shillings or, as we do more commonly, of the 
thirty shillings as the value of the quarter of wheat. And the 
only objection to be levelled against Pantaleoni here is that 
on this view value means no more than the relation more 
commonly known as price. 

But in view of what he has to say in the further working 
out of his economic theory, it would seem that while he 
himself does not recognise the point, value might possibly be 
used not simply as another name for price, but to indicate a 
certain special relation a thing has to something else, the 
market being some future market. That is, Pantaleoni goes 
on to deal with what he terms the Value of Natural Agents 
where the reference is not to what land, say, exchanges for on 
a market, its price, but to what it would exchange for if it 
were to come on a market. And whether we can use value 
to indicate a relation in point of view of a market we could 
set up but which as yet we have not, nevertheless certain 
popular uses of the term suggest that we can; for instance, 
there is the phrase “land values’ where the reference igs 
obviously not to price but to what such land “would bring”, as 
we say, if it were placed on the market. Similarly, too, we 
have the phrase “slump in values”, the meaning being that 
from the point of view of a present market on which, of course, 
the things in question are not being placed, they would 
exchange for less of something else than they would have, had 
they been offered on a past market. At the same time, we 
should equally recognise that, on this view of value, the phrase 
“slump in values” implies a rise in values, if we consider the 
other term of the relation. 


Pantaleoni, then, has something to contribute to a theory 
of value if we take the above as illustrating the way the term 
can be used; and at the same time, in view of the close associa- 
tion of a market with human wants and demands, we can see 
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how questions of value could easily be taken as qualitatively 
involved in questions of what we want. On the other hand, 
it can be urged that often when the term “value” is used, 
qualitative distinctions are really being raised, and if this is 
so, then it would seem that value is no more than another term 
for “good”. Here, again, this would show how questions of 
value are frequently taken to have something to do with ethics, 
zsthetics and economics—in economics, for instance, value 
being sometimes taken ag descriptive of what is produced. 
This, in point of fact, is how Marx takes the term in “Value, 
Price and Profit” where he maintains that a commodity has 
value because “it is the crystallisation of socia] labour”. But 
if we maintain that what have valuable, or more correctly 
good, characteristics are the productive activities themselves, 
then we can see how by confusion between the qualities and 
relations of a thing, it is possible to speak of the value, or 
again more correctly of the goodness, of what is produced. 
Of course, Marx could maintain that a commodity has value 
in the sense Pantaleoni suggests above, but the reference to 
“erystallisation of social labour” shows that he is not so 
thinking of it, but is trying to raise distinctions of a quali- 
tative kind. In esthetics, again, when a certain work of 
art is said to be valuable, if valuable does not indicate the 
exchange relation we have noted, this can only be another way 
of saying that that particular work is good. 

The criticism of value, then, and of the theories of value 
seems to involve us in a more detailed consideration, not only 
of ethical, but also of esthetic and economic questions. At 
the same time, we can say that we see more clearly where we 
stand in our approach to these questions and so that we have 
a better chance of making progress in their solution. 


PRODUCTION, DISTRIBUTION AND EXCHANGE. 


By JoHN ANDERSON. 


THE conventional division of economic operations into 
production, distribution and exchange is open to many 
objections. In the first place it may be argued that 
distribution is not an operation at all but is merely an out- 
come or measure of certain operations of production and 
exchange. And it may be further contended that it is 
impossible to draw a line between production and exchange, 
that they are not separate operations but features of a single 
type of operation. Approaching the matter from the con- 
sideration of economics as the theory of markets, of interacting 
demands and supplies, we can speak of production as a form 
of exchange, as involving, at any rate, a certain postponement 
or the preference of one set of materials to another. In produc- 
tion, as it were, the materials are exchanged for the finished 
product—or the materials and those parts of the means that 
are used up, together, of course, with the sustenance of the 
labourer, are exchanged for the finished product. On the other 
hand, it may be said that exchange involves production, that 
the person who exchanges has to produce, or bring on the 
market, a certain supply which can be demanded, 7.e., which 
can be brought into relation with other supplies. On this 
view, then, supplying, which is essential to all exchange, is 
equivalent to producing; and, at the same time, this is not 
incompatible with the treatment of production as already 
involving preference or the weighing of materials against one 
another. As a further illustration of the close connection 
between production and exchange we can take Marx’s practical 
identification of labour with supply, though Marx’s view can 
be criticised as over-emphasising the special factor of labour in 
the sense of that actual exertion of human force which is 
involved in turning the materials into the product or ‘in 
putting on the market what was previously not on it—and 
though, again, Marx can be criticised for his conception of the 
embodiment in the product of the labour that has gone to put 
it on the market. 

When we think of the labour involved in bringing on the 
market what was previously not on it, we are thinking of the 
carrying out of a process whereby what previously had no 
value comes to have value, value being taken here in the sense 
of actual price, which a thing can have only in the process of 
exchange. But if we think of value in the other sense, viz., aS 
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potential price, as what the material would fetch if produced, 
then it is clear that things which are not on a market do not 
all have the same value, i.e., none at all, but that some of 
them have a superior exchangeability to others, so that a 
person would bring them on the market rather than other 
things. However difficult it may be to estimate such 
possibilities (and leaving aside as irrelevant here the logical 
treatment of the whole question), this is a kind of fact that 
economics is compelled to take account of. And such 
considerations arise even when the materials are in a condition 
in which no human labour has been exerted on them at all, 
though they must certainly be available, i.e., in some way 
appropriated or open to appropriation. 

Accordingly, the exchangeability of certain things does not 
depend on the amount of human labour that has been applied 
to them, and to say that it would so depend under conditions 
of pure competition, i.e., with the elimination of every form of 
monopoly, with the absence of any barrier to the bringing of 
any commodity upon any market, is to say that this value 
would hold under conditions which never have existed and 
never can exist. For even if we can conceive conditions in 
which there will be no appropriation in the sense of the exer- 
cise of certain personal rights, we have to recognise that there 
will always be degrees of availability—a fact which is taken 
into account in the theory of diminishing returns. In fact, 
the labour theory of value depends upon the derivation of 
existing economy from a purely imaginary economy in which 
labour was the only factor in production, in which all materials 
were equally available to anyone who liked to come along, as 
in the conception of the state of “Primitive Communism”. In 
giving any actual account of value, we have to recognise the 
fact of present appropriation and the fact that in tracing back 
the historical process we can never reach a starting point in 
which there was not appropriation. 

It is only on the basis of this false notion of labour being 
the one original factor in production that Marx is able to 
uphold his contention that it is labour alone that produces the 
surplus, and thus that the measure of profit is the measure of 
exploitation of labour. Apart from any such preconceived 
idea, we should naturally allow that the use of an improved 
type of machine, for example, could occasion a larger profit, 
instead of holding that the machine contributed to the value 
of the product no more than the amount of labour that had 
gone to the making of the machine (and thus was “embodied” 
in it). It certainly seems difficult to maintain that any of the 
factors but labour could be exploited, that, for example, a 
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machine could be exploited—though we certainly speak in a 
rough and ready way about exploiting certain instruments of 
production, e.g., a piece of land. But it does at least seem 
clear that a man can make a greater profit because of the 
superior productivity of the instruments he uses, including 
agricultural land, and not because of any superior productivity 
on the part of the particular employees from whom he is said 
to extract “surplus value’. It could be argued that the 
additional profit he gets by employing a better machine, if it 
does not come from the labour of his own employees, comes 
from the labour of those employed in making the machine, so 
that all the surplus that is extracted in production generally, 
is equivalent to the exploitation of the workers who are 
employed in production generally. But this will clearly not 
apply to the case of exceptionally fertile land which has not 
previously been laboured on at all, and even if a certain amount 
of labour were required to render it fit for cultivation, the same 
amount of labour would not enable the same yield to be 
obtained from less fertile land. 

All this shows that we cannot accept a doctrine of the 
exploitation of labour in the sense that labour is the basic 
factor in production and the others are parasitic upon it. 
What will be meant in general by the existence of exploitation 
in an economic system will be that the existing distribution of 
factors or functions hampers productiveness and that a certain 
redistribution would ensure a greater productivity. And what 
will be meant in particular by saying that labour is the 
exploited function par excellence will be that production could 
be advanced to the greatest degree by the suppliers of labour 
taking over the function of supplying the other factors as well. 
The general position is not, then, that those who carry out the 
other functions have at some remote stage taken over the 
products of other men’s labour and used them to exploit the 
productivity of further labour, but that at any stage there are 
appropriations of materials, and that these appropriations 
enable the appropriators to adopt certain economic functions 
according to the state of the productive system. 

This raises the question of what is meant by “the 
economic interpretation of history”, 7.e., how far it can be 
expressed in terms of the distribution of factors or functions, 
and whether that distribution or division depends on certain 
further conditions. The question wotld be what Marxists 
mean by the mode of production in any epoch, the economic 
and other life of society being supposed to depend on this 
mode of production. It is clear that our estimate of the 
productive system involves some recognition of forms of 
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distribution, of property relations, the way in which factors are 
appropriated and the way in which returns on those factors 
are secured in the form of rent, interest, etc. For example, it 
may be said that we have the capitalist mode of production 
when we have the entrepreneur distinguished from the rentier 
and the landlord as well as from the wage-worker, 7.e., when 
we have distribution in the form of profit, interest, rent and 
wages. Such a general form of distribution would not, of 
course, conflict with the possibility of certain participants in 
the system drawing a joint return, getting something that was 
both profit and interest, e.g., or both interest and rent. But 
at least the prevailing form of distribution would be different 
from that which prevailed under another productive system, 
when, for example, there was no class of entrepreneurs distinct 
from the class of rentiers, and so our description of the 
productive system would coincide with our description of 
‘distribution. 


But if it be maintained that each system is defined by 
reference to the division of the factors in the prevailing form 
of production (in other words, to a class division), there is 
still in the Marxist theory a suggestion of a more fundamental 
factor determining this division itself. Thus certain of Marx’s 
statements read as if his economic interpretation of history 
were a technological interpretation of history; as if the class 
structure of society were dependent on the kind of processes 
and particularly the kind of machines involved in making 
goods. This is exemplified in the statement, in “The Poverty 
of Philosophy”, that “the hand-mill gave us the servile State; 
the steam-mill is the parent of the industrial, capitalist State”. 
But in other places Marx seems to put less emphasis on the 
mere technique of production. In the preface to his “Critique 
of Political Economy”, he states the general position as 
follows’: “In the course of their efforts at production men 
enter into certain definite and necessary relations which may 
be wholly independent of their own individual preferences— 
such industrial ties being, of course, correlative to the state of 
their productive forces. Taken together, all these links 
constitute the economic structure of society. In other words, 
it supplies a basis upon which the legal and political super- 
structure is raised, and corresponding to it are certain social 
forms which depend upon the public consciousness. The 
method of producing commodities, speaking generally, fixes 
the social, political and intellectual processus of life. A man’s 


1The version quoted is that of R. Richards in his translation of Gide 
and Rist’s “History of Economic Doctrines” (p. 468, n. 2), except that I 
have altered “conscience” to “consciousness”. 
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consciousness has less to do with determining his manner of 
life than has his manner of life with determining the state of 
his consciousness.” 

The reference in this passage to the method of producing 
commodities, and similarly to the state of the productive 
forces, might suggest that it was still technological considera- 
tions that were fundamental. But we could understand the 
mode of production as meaning just the division of functions, 
i.e., the way in which different factors were operated by 
different classes, or the conditions of distribution or appropria- 
tion which entered into the productive system. Marx would 
no doubt have admitted not only that a particular techno- 
logical discovery can affect the development of classes and the 
appearance of a new economic system in the sense of a new 
class division of society, but also that the class division of 
society affects technological development and may be 
the very thing that leads to technical improvements 
being made. And if we do not look for any fundamental 
criterion (that, after all, being a rationalistic conception), 
we can recognise the occurrence of both these 
influences while still seeing the possibility of characterising 
a whole society by reference to an economic class division, in 
the sense above explained. 

It can thus be intelligbly contended that the history of 
society is the history of class relationships; but that view 
does not conflict with, but rather reinforces, our previous 
contention that exploitation is not a matter of the appropria- 
tion by a non-labourer of the products of labour but is con- 
cerned with the division of functions in a society and with how 
far such a division (admitting that in all society there is 
appropriation) will advance productiveness and how far it 
will hinder it. In regard to the capitalist mode of production 
in particular, if we think of it, as Marx does, as having actually 
enhanced the productivity of society, we cannot say that the 
capitalist class has existed by the mere exploitation of labour 
or that exploitation characterises its activity as a whole. “The 
bourgeoisie”, so the “Communist Manifesto” informs us, 
“historically has played a most revolutionary part. The 
bourgeoisie cannot exist without constantly revolutionising 
the instruments of production and thereby the relations of 
production and with them the whole relations of society.” 
Quite consistently with this, of course, Marxists can contend 
that the capitalist mode of production is now lowering the 
productivity of society and therefore is now of a thoroughly 
exploiting or oppressive character. Also it can be contended 
that at any stage the property-holding class limits productive- 
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ness in some ways and so exercises a certain degree of 
exploitation. (This can be said especially of the operations 
of usurious capital, but usurious features may still be dis- 
covered in the operations of merchant capital and industrial 
capital; and the Leninist description of the present period as 
one of “finance-capital” suggests that these features are 
becoming more pronounced.) But, still, if we do not recognise 
any original act of dispossession or if, even accepting the 
description of the non-labouring class as expropriators, we 
consider that the capitalist system has advanced production, 
we cannot characterise it as one of out-and-out exploitation. 
The most we can say is that, while at any stage it prevents 
certain productive developments, it is a barrier to production 
in general only in the stage of its decline. 

The main point that emerges from the above considerations 
is the linking of production and distribution, the identity of the 
description of a productive system with the description of the 
existing classes, exercising different functions and drawing 
different returns. This has an important repercussion on the 
theory of exchange. In view of their function in production, 
and especially if we take the division of factors as 
characteristic of a whole society, we cannot say that the 
market in factors (land, labour and capital) is the same as a 
market in commodities; but rather, while in any system there 
will be marketing in commodities, it is the nature of the market 
in factors that determines the difference between one economic 
system and another, and thus determines exchanges in general. 
It is to be observed that this process will be conditioned, from 
the earliest stages we can possibly consider, by certain 
appropriations, which are not, as we have seen, to be 
universally derived from acts of dispossession; but it must 
also be noted that it is only in relation to certain forms of 
production, certain stages of productive development, that a 
given appropriation may be of any value—.e., there could be 
property which gave its owner no economic advantage because 
it could not be utilised with existing productive forces. 

Finally it is to be noted that with the division of functions 
goes the class struggle and the organisation of classes, which 
is one of the conditions definitely affecting economic develop- 
ment. Considering particularly that class which in industry 
has merely the function of supplying labour, we can see at once 
that the organisation of the proletariat is not merely a certain 
form of demand but is, subject to capitalistic conditions, an 
organisation for production. This means that it is a move- 
ment for a new society, a new form of enterprise and, cor- 
respondingly, a new form of distribution, and even, we might 
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say, for new forms of appropriation and marketing of factors. 
For if we take society as organisation for production, then we 
are taking it as enterprise, and on that basis we should regard 
the exploitation of the workers as the prevention of their 
enterprise. At the same time we should regard the workers’ 
revolutionary movement not merely as aiming at the abolition 
of the special function of the entrepreneur and at the union 
of the functions of labour and enterprise throughout society, 
but as being the actual exertion of workers’ enterprise now. 
Seeing the movement in this way, not as a mere aspiration but 
as a new feature of the existing economic structure of society, 
we can more readily see how it may lead to a thoroughgoing 
redistribution of functions, i.e., to a new society. 


REVIEWS. 


THE PriIncipLes oF Logic: AN IntrRopucTorY Survey. By 

C. A. Mace, M.A. 19338, Longmans, Green & Co. 12/6 net. 

In this book Mr. Mace seeks to provide the basis for a 
course in the elements of logic at the standard required in 
universities at the pass grade, but incorporating the main 
achievements and the standpoint of those recent developments 
that have been variously described, in contrast with 
“traditional” or “Aristotelian” logic, as “symbolic logic”, 
“mathematical logic”, “logistic”, or “modern logic”. Such a 
course, he thinks, can supply all the educational benefits from 
among those hitherto. accredited to the traditional “subject” 
which a course in logic can legitimately claim to provide. A 
generalisation of the whole subject on these lines is now pos- 
sible, he holds, and we may agree outright that a generalisation 
of the whole subject ought to lead, at some time or another, to 
a greater teachability. Mr. Mace’s treatment involves the 
omission of the “disciplinary” parts of the usual courses—the 
exercises in “reduction to logical form”, syllogistic rules, 
analysis of concrete arguments, and the like—as just not being 
the educationally valuable part of the study. He would 
provide as a substitute (Preface, p. viii) “acquaintance with, 
and thought about, general logical problems” as affording the 
desired mental discipline. In enabling us to see what the new 
doctrines come to when assimilated to a complete outline of 
logic, Mr. Mace affords us considerable assistance in forming a 
critical estimate of the doctrines themselves. 

Mr. Mace starts from the conventional aims of logical 
study as four in number: the provision of the conditions of 
efficiency in thinking; the understanding of scientific method; 
a philosophical inquiry into the validity of knowledge on its 
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inferential side; the development of a “pure” science of the 
principles of inference. The “traditional” logic he finds 
defective in all these respects, and he builds up his exposition 
on, the plan of the provision of remedies (though the remedy 
for the first lies in the relegation of the whole question to 
psychology). The basis of his treatment is, of course, the 
work of the Cambridge school. 

Positively, the author sets himself four main tasks: to 
give a general account of the subject-matter of logic, which he 
does in terms of the proposition, its elements and compli- 
cations, as the basis of the logical theory of inference; to 
present the essentials of the traditional “formal logic” (the 
A.E.I.O. scheme, opposition, immediate inference, the syl- 
logism), in- which he follows J. N. Keynes and W. E. Johnson; 
to introduce to “elementary” students certain contem- 
porary developments (the generalisation of logic represented 
by Principia Mathematica, the logic of statistical theory) ; to 
expound the logical bearings of scientific thought (induction, 
scientific method). 

Mr. Mace shows himself in all this a master of illuminative 
compression. He persuades us, so far as that is possible in 
advance of a practical trial, that his version of logic is one 
that can be taught to undergraduates. It remains for the 
present reviewer to point out the reasons why he still thinks 
that the book will be most useful when used deliberately as 
the account of a school, and at a stage when the student is 
advancing to the more explicit and minute comparison of the 
different schools of thought in logic. One reason may be 
given right away, namely that the detailed references for 
further reading are almost exclusively to Cambridge 
authorities, the references to writers of other schools being 
rather holus-bolus, though the authorities themselves are well 
selected. 

At the same time it should be said here that teacher and 
student alike will find much in the book of unique value for 
the construction and pursuit of an elementary course in logic. 
We would in this connection draw special attention to the 
brilliant handling of the topics of classification and divison— 
usually the “deadest” part of the course—as the starting-point 
for the study of probability and statistical method. (But why 
is the derivation of the correlation-formule not included? 
How can we send the student of economics or psychometry to 
logic in order that he may learn what he is doing, and then 
give him less in this respect than he can get from some at 
least of the elementary text-books in his own speciality?) We 
note also the admirable analysis of Mill’s “Methods”. Among 
lesser matters we would welcome what the author gives us, in 
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the chapter on scientific thought and method, by way of the 
beginnings of a logical study of the concepts of “abilities” and 
“tendencies” that are employed in one sort of contemporary 
psychology. In view of recent controversies Mr. Mace makes 
a useful point in notifying the elementary difference between 
the “value” of a function and the “values” of variables in an 
equation (p. 70). 

The case for substituting a version of logic like Mr. Mace’s 
for the “traditional” logic as a first introduction to the subject 
rests partly, as we have seen, on the claim that the former is a 
generalisation of the latter, the latter a special case of the 
former. The analogy with the history of the natural sciences 
is obvious, and the pedagogical corollary is doubtless suggested 
that a study of the special case as if it were the general is 
bound to lead to distortions and irrelevances which will have 
later, at a cost in “geometrical” or some such ratio to the 
original effort, to be “unlearnt”. Contenting ourselves here 
with the remark that this “unlearning”’ would appear to be a 
feature of all genuine first-hand learning as opposed to mere 
symbolic “memorising”, we would proceed to ask how far the 
generalisation takes us in this case. Now of course anything 
can be generalised in as many ways as it has distinguishable 
characteristics. The practical question in any particular case 
is that of the importance of the characteristic from which the 
generalisation is made. Now the final form of the 
generalisation before us (not with Mr. Mace the exclusive 
form—though his felicitous outline in Chapter X is an integral 
part of his scheme of.elementary logic) is found in the identi- 
fication of logic and pure mathematics in the work of Russell 
and Whitehead. This generalisation of logic, however, can 
only be reached, as is clear from our author’s account, through 
the consideration of logic as a deductive system. But the 
traditional logic is fundamentally a piece of dialectic, proceed- 
ing by the method of free discussion of current notions (and 
whoever is not so teaching it is not teaching traditional logic, 
nor is he doing justice to its claims, scientific or pedagogical). 
A deductive system is not the generalisation of a piece of 
dialectic. 

Short of this, however, we have in the extension of the 
doctrine of the proposition so as to include the relational forms 
as co-ordinate with the S-P forms a basis for generalisation. 
As to this it is remarkable how little, in the hands of the 
author or his school, it has availed to alter the familiar con- 
figuration of elementary logical doctrine. The syllogism still 
dominates the situation: the basic problems are still those of 
the relation of universal and particular, deduction and 
induction. Next to nothing is said about those non-syllogistic 
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forms of “deductive” reasoning, “relational” and other, which 
Bradley unearthed so copiously, which stand for students of 
the sciences in such marked contrast with the kind of 
inferences they encounter in common logic text-books, and in 
which the problem of general and special has such a com- 
paratively unimportant place. To dismiss all this to 
“psychology”, as the author is so fond of doing in similar cases, 
is not good enough. Nor does it appear that Principia 
Mathematica is going to help us much in this direction. If we 
go to it for an account of even the “functional” types of 
inference, much less for a general theory of inference in which 
“function” supersedes or absorbs “substance” (in modo 
Cassirer) we are doomed to disappointment. What we get 
instead is an introverted mathematisation of logical principles 
and elements—“propositional functions” (of what?) instead 
of functional propositions and inferences. 

The central features of Mr. Mace’s programme are, scientific- 
ally, the doctrine of the proposition and, pedagogically, the 
banishment of practical exercises, both involving the relegation 
to “psychology” of matters hitherto considered to be of 
importance in the study of logic. As to the former, its peculiar 
philosophical affiliations are obvious. A proposition is a 
‘non-mental” entity which is the “objective” factor in judg- 
ment or belief (the “subjective” factor, the “act”, being an 
independent variable in the field of psychology). It has 
“constituents” (particular things) and “components” 
(qualities and relations—universals? p. 41); it may itself be 
simple or compounded of other propositions. It has one or 
other of two properties, truth and falsity. When it is true, 
it “corresponds to” fact; when false, not. “Fact” can not be 
defined as a true proposition, because Wednesday’s fine 
weather cannot be a constituent of my belief on Tuesday 
(p. 39). Facts make up the world, and are atomic. “The World . 
of fact . . . consists only of particular and specific matters of 
fact. It consists of particulars characterised by quite specific 
qualities and related by quite specific relations.” (But 
qualities and relations as “components” not “constituents” of 
propositions were “universals” or shareables. Are they not 
so as ingredients of “fact”?) “If we could mention all the 
particulars there are, stating all the specific qualities they 
possess and all the specific and determinate relations in which 
they stand to one another, we should have said all there is to 
say about the world” (p. 44). (It looks from this as if 
things like mind and community could not be facts. Or are 
we to apply the distinction between constitutive and epistemic 
to facts also?) The true propositions which “correspond to” 
these absolutely specific and non-general facts are “atomic pro- 
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positions”. From atomic propositions all others, general 
(particular and “universal”) and compound, are derived, and 
logic is to show how—which, of course, the traditional logic 
does not do. The elements of fact, then, may be “in another 
way” (p. 39) the elements of propositions. The “constituent” 
of an atomic proposition is indicated by a proper name, which 
has no connotation, or by an arbitrary symbol. The principles 
of logic are generalisations about the implications of things. 
There is only the Law of Thought in the “normative” sense— 
Always think in accordance with the facts. “Certain things 
are the case, and they are so related to other things that in 
virtue of their being the case, other things are the case as well” 
(p. 14). 

(Incidentally, it is amusing to notice how the new 
realists—or old nominalists—confess the parasitic dependence 
of their doctrine upon its opposite by this highly emotional 
choice of theirs of the words “this is the case”—with or with- 
out a thump on the table—as the last word on the independence 
of things in relation to thought. A “case”, of course, is “par 
cacellence” an instance of a universal.) 

The specific logical doctrines connected with this general 
position appear in their appropriate places throughout Mr. 
Mace’s exposition. Proper names are non-connotative, hypo- 
thetical means suppositious, alternatives are not exclusive, 
counter-implications are different from implications, strict or 
formal implication is different from material, induction is a 
function of probability. We have a sort of apotheosis of the 
old scheme of terins as units combined to form propositions, 
and propositions to form arguments. 

Instability is to be felt here and there. In dealing with 
the question of the primacy of the S-P form, Mr. Mace dis- 
cusses (p. 90) the view that this is established by the way in 
which a judgment comes to be formed as always in answer to 
a question. Thus S and P represent successive stages in the 
determination of a single content in which the two “com- 
ponents” (loose usage?) occur to the mind. This the author 
accepts as a legitimate view, though not as destructive of the 
distinction between S-P propositions in the narrower sense 
and relational propositions. But now if the analysis in 
question has any validity at all, it is completely destructive of 
the “atomic proposition” whose elements are known by 
“acquaintance” and contain nothing problematic and indeter- 
minate. Judgment so interpreted can never have an atomic 
proposition as its “objective factor”. I understand Mr. Mace, 
however (p. 91) to dispose of this interpretation of the judg- 
ment as being “primarily a matter of psychological analysis” 
with no bearjng upon the formal treatment of inference. (The 
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alternative reading of his statement, though more literal, would 
mean that the distinction between S-P and relational. propo- 
sitions is “primarily a matter of psychological analysis”, which 
presumably Mr. Mace would be the last man to mean.) 

This is all very fine and large, but Mr. Mace must be careful 
lest his logic destroy the possibility of any psychology for us 
to have recourse to for the analysis of judgment. The follow- 
ing pertinent questions seem to arise: (1) Might not “idealists” 
retort that in getting rid of “psychological” questions the author 
simultaneously imports into “logic” a vast amount of mere 
grammar which is, from their standpoint, just as demonstrably 
irrelevant? If we hold, for example, that a term is the subject 
or predicate of a proposition, and a proposition is the premiss 
or conclusion of an argument, it will follow that the non- 
connotativeness of proper names, the distinction of implicative 
from counter-implicative, of alternative from disjunctive and 
of both (as interpreted by Mr. Mace’s school) from the hypo- 
thetical, of “formal” from “material” implication, simply dis- 
appear or take their place outside logic as matters of verbal 
usage. (2) In view of the practical aims of this treatise, we 
have to ask where the pass-grade student is going to get the 
discussion of the rejected psychological topics. With pass- 
courses in psychology already crammed to bursting-point with 
heterogeneous material (with a preference always for the 
‘“new”), where shall accommodation be found for an analysis 
of the process of judgment? 

“Now as to the dumping of the “exercises”. We note in the 
first place that Mr. Mace considers the normative aspect of 
logic exclusively under the head of the “practical” aim of 
securing efficiency in thinking, and as applicable to “ordinary” 
as opposed to “scientific” thought (which of course is, like 
Rousseau’s General Will, always all that it ought to be. This 
is the sort of thing that philosophers believe until they are 
appointed to university staffs and have “Science” colleagues). 
But surely the difference between a normative science and an 
art has been by now expounded ad nauseam in the elementary 
text-books? On the other hand, can we deny the practical 
value of the understanding of the fallacies in terms of formul- 
able principles, especially in the case of acquiring ability to 
communicate to others our estimates of the validity of current 
arguments? Or can we hope for such an analysis, leading up 
finally to the philosophical criticism of categories, from the 
“thoroughgoing psychological approach” desiderated by Mr. 
Mace? That even scientific thought may have something to 
learn from the traditional doctrine of fallacies will be appreci- 
ated by anyone who will consider the history of “unit- 
characters” in Biology. “From the fact that the ‘unit 
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characters’ changed when a single gene changed it was con- 
sidered that in some ill-defined way each characteristic was 
‘represented’ or in some way condensed and contained in one 
particular gene. There was one gene for eye colour, another 
for stature, another for feeble-mindedness, another for normal- 
mindedness, and so on. .. . . Heredity was everything, 
environment almost nothing. ... . Suppose that one parent 
has all the fifty packets necessary to produce the red eye, while 
the other has but 49 of them, the fiftieth containing some sub- 
stance that will not work in producing red. Then this parent 
will not have a red eye but perhaps a white one, although it 
differs from the other in but one gene. ... . So the red 
colour and the white colour, inherited according to the Mende- 
lian law, were called unit characters: each was supposed due 
to asingle gene. But actually fifty or more genes are required 
to produce either, as is discovered when some other one of the 
fifty is changed off for an altered one. Then, although the 
first pair of genes is now unaltered, still the red eye does not 
appear. Now the eye colour follows the distribution of 
another pair of genes.” (Jennings, “Prometheus”, pp. 24-29). 
The need for a logic of fallacies and for criticism of categories 
is still more urgent in the case of the application of scientific 
findings to the determination of policy. For instance, those 
who condemn “on points” the Nazi measures for securing 
“Aryan” racial purity may still be found to maintain that only 
by the reduction of facts of community to facts of race does 
politics become scientific. 

It is to be noted further that if the “psychology” to which 
the problems of “practical logic” are to be written off is not to 
be still more of the patchwork that the subject is to-day, it 
will be quite a different psychology from that, mentioned above, 
to which Mr. Mace would leave the handling of the analysis of 
the judgment. There is, indeed, a good deal to be said for a 
recasting of psychology on the lines of a definite Sophistic, a 
De Servitudine Humana, which will canvass the sources of error 
assuch. (A fallacy, of course, is a source of error; the logical 
“fallacies” are forms of invalid reasoning considered as sources 
of error.) This Sophistic could take a coherent place along 
with Logic and Ethics in the philosophical curriculum of 
universities, and would incidentally embrace most of the “new 
psychology” in a genuinely educative setting. But one fears 
that the psychologists, strong in the tenure of their manger, 
would prove for the present too proud to consider this. 

On the matter of the “exercises” I suggest firstly that Mr. 
Mace rests too much on the misdescription “putting proposi- 
tions into logical form” for the operation of putting 
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sentences into propositional form. Although he has allowed 
as proper the consideration of logic as one branch of~ 
epistemology, his treatment of the proposition is, to speak in 
Johnsonese, so biased towards the “constitutive” and away 
from the “epistemic” that the only important logical questions 
allowed are those of getting from the “atomic” proposition to 
the “general”. Whereas the epistemic order is from the argu- 
ment or discourse to the proposition. Thus, for example, the 
categorical proposition is that verbal form which permits of 
the application of the principles and rules of the syllogism to 
the determination of the validity of certain arguments. From 
this point of view the nuances of the traditional propositional 
form are to be explained, while the need for repeated practice 
is undiminished. So again with the exercises on the syllogistic 
forms. Mr. Mace says that while any clearly-stated syllogistic 
argument can be seen to be valid by anyone of ordinary intel- 
ligence even though he cannot follow with precision the 
abstract principles involved, the quasi-mechanical rules on the 
other hand can be applied without intelligence. This of 
course is true of any formulated rules. But is not the 
educational problem rather to get the argument clearly stated 
by means of the rules or their principles, for which we require 
an understanding of the rules and much practice? No doubt 
many of the problems in some text-books are of the pre-digested 
order, but then what are teachers and examiners for? The 
difficulty is to see how the exercises and the understanding 
can be separated. They have at least this connection in 
practice, that if the teacher sets before himself the aim of 
getting his students working on the syllogism within, say, the 
first fortnight, he will have to put the principles in a highly 
teachable form. Still it is clear that if the exercises are 
retained, there will hardly be time in an ordinary course to 
cover the subject as expounded in this book. Something might 
be possible if the ordinary technique of logical analysis were 
taught in schools, but who so bold as to propose such an 
addition to the “overcrowded” secondary curricula of to-day, 
or to expect its acceptance as a substitute for anything already 
there by teachers and officials whose curricular ideas are 
determined by the “latest” American theories of thirty or forty 
years ago and “The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer”? Besides 
it is doubtful if Mr. Mace and those who think with him would 
agree to the teaching of Aristotelian logic even in the 
secondary schools; there might be too much to “unlearn” 
afterwards. In all these circumstances, Mr. Mace’s various 
proposals for unloading much of the traditional logic upon 
psychology savour rather of the old war-game of “Passing the 
Buck”. 
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To sum up: for anything the new logic can show, people 
had better begin the study of logic by finding out all they can 
about the syllogism, for the syllogism and its problems still 
dominate the new logic. (a) The abstract (or “material’’) 
truth of “All men are mortal” depends upon the abstract truth 
of the “atomic” (or near-atomic) proposition “X (Socrates, 
the Duke of Wellington, or whosoever among his elder con- 
temporaries happen to be the writer’s béte noire) is mortal”. 
(b) The knowledge that X is mortal depends upon the know- 
ledge that All men are mortal. The new logic is not a 
generalisation of this situation, but is either an attempt to 
discredit its second limb or an attempt to make a self-closed 
system of logic out of the first. Hence the distinction of 
“constitutive” and “epistemic”, likewise that of knowledge “by 
acquaintance” and “by description”. Hence, too, the doctrine 
of “Analysis” as practised in Cambridge, not forgetting the 
metropolitan Cave of Adullam. The resolution of “All men are 
mortal” into Hitler is mortal, Stalin is mortal, Professor 
Blank is mortal, etc., is sufficiently like the process of physical 
partition to obscure the differences, and make plausible the 
conception of ultimate units of meaning. On the other hand, 
an “analysis” of “Hitler is mortal” into “All men are mortal” 
is something that this doctrine cannot handle. As to all 
which attention may be drawn to the fact that the distinctions 
between logical division, physical partition, chemical analysis 
and metaphysical analysis may be found clearly explained in 
several elementary text-books. If the products of “analysis” 
have to be described by such words as “specific”, “determinate”, 
and the like, then they are not atomic, and the process of 
analysis is not what the Cambridge school say it is. I con- 
sider then that as an approach to the study of the system so 
ably and clearly expounded by Mr. Mace the traditional logic 
of the syllogism has not been superseded. The same may 
possibly not hold good in respect of other systems of logic such 
as Bradley’s, Cook Wilson’s or Croce’s, but that is not before 
us. 


I note one or two awkward places. P. 18, “The principle 
of syllogistic reasoning . . . amounts to the axiom that if we 
know something about all the members of a certain class, and 
then discover that certain other things are members of this 
class, we then know about these newly discovered members 
what we knew about the class as a whole.” P. 187 (Mr. Mace 
is exemplifying as a “logical fiction” the ascription of 
attributes of personality toa community). “ ‘The Society (for 
the Promotion of Good Causes) decided to invite Mr. A. to 
become its president’. This might well be true even if not a 
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single one of its members wished this to be done. The members 
elected the Executive Committee. The Committee had before 
it the names of three candidates for the presidency, A, B and 
C. Half the Committee wanted B; the other half wanted C. 
They decided to vote on the following plan. Each of the ten 
members of the Executive wrote down the three names in the 
order of his preference. The first name would carry three 
votes, the second two, and the third one. The B-party, being 
strongly opposed to C, wrote down the candidates in the order 
B, A, C. The C-party correspondingly wrote C, A, B. Under 
such conditions A would obtain 20 votes, B 15 and C 15, and A 
would be elected”. (Italics in both cases mine.) A would 
not be elected; each would receive 20 votes. It is interesting 
to speculate upon how Mr. Mace would correct these state- 
ments. “None” for the italicised “one” would do it in the 
second, but people who could anticipate the difficulty to that 
extent would presumably participate personally in the “general 
will” to the extent that is implied in a common second pre- 
ference. Finally the name “diadic relations” (text and 
index), as contrasted with “triadic” ete., will provide the 
classical scholar with a “knowledge by acquaintance” of the 
existence of his cardiac valves. 
W. ANDERSON. 


ScepTicismM AND Construction. By Charles A. Campbell. 

Glasgow University Publications, No. XXIII. London: 

- George Allen and Unwin. Pp. xxiv, 322. 12/6. 

Constructiveness is very fashionable in philosophy at 
present. New systems spring up overnight, and the discussion 
of any philosophical question is cluttered up with references to 
Whitehead’s view, Laird’s view, Broad’s view, or other views 
distinguished by the names of their authors. Philosophical 
originality, however, does not consist in the stringing together 
of perfectly familiar doctrines all of which have never 
previously been maintained by any one ‘thinker; such “con- 
structions”, of which C. A. Campbell’s in the book under review 
is an example, would be better described as fabrications, and, 
even at that, the peculiarity of the combination generally dis- 
appears under further scrutiny. Equally, of course, White- 
head’s manner of making sure that what he has to say has 
never been said before, viz., by inventing a peculiar terminology 
to say it in, is no mark of originality but is merely mystifica- 
tion—enabling the pious, perhaps, to say “See with what pro- 
fundity Whitehead defends religion!” but being of no particular 
interest to the philosopher. Most of all, the expression of 
such personal “views” arises from the lust for publication, the 
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desire to make a book at all costs, and the banality of the 
results is not surprising. It certainly, however, makes still 
more difficult the always difficult work of extending the 
interest in philosophy. This work requires the rejection of 
both scepticism and “construction” in favour of discovery, and 
incidentally the removal of any postulated opposition between 
science and philosophy, which are both concerned with facts. 

Campbell recognises at the outset that “the claim to unite 
construction with scepticism savours somewhat of paradox”; 
but he proposes to get over the difficulty by distinguishing 
between “Noumenal” Truth, “Truth in its ideal or ultimate 
form”, and “Phenomenal” Truth, the kind which is attainable 
by “finite intellects”. “A proposition has ‘final phenomenal 
truth’ if it be such that it is manifestly insusceptible of revision 
or modification under the conditions of finite experience: if it 
be ‘intellectually incorrigible’ (to use Bradley’s phrase), 
though not (for this it could not be without becoming a 
‘noumenal’ truth) ‘intellectually satisfying’” (pp. vi, vii). 
These final phenomenal truths include the “ineradicable 
affirmations” of the experience of self-activity, of moral experi- 
ence and, possibly, of religious experience, these being “aspects 
of experience other than the cognitive’ which support the 
essential result of Bradley’s epistemological argument, viz., 
“that the ultimate nature of reality is ‘beyond knowledge’ ” or 
is “supra-rational”. From the point of view of the ultimate, 
of course, these “truths” are illusions, but they are not “mere” 
illusions; they are “illusions which belong to the abiding frame 
work of human experience”. 

These prefatory explanations indicate the weakness of the 
main arguments in the book. If, as human beings, we are 
under those illusions, then we do not see that they are illusions, 
“necessary” or otherwise. Or if a part of our mind is not 
under those illusions (a way of putting the matter which 
Campbell, with his unitary view of mind or “self”, would not 
accept), then it sees that the phenomenal situations are the 
reverse of what the other part takes them to be. This whole 
conception of what we “must” think is an evasion in the face 
of those who do not think it; to say in this fashion that our 
nature “obliges us” to assert that reality is supra-rational, i.e., 
obliges our opponents as well as ourselves, may be comforting, 
but is certainly not convincing. But of course there ig a 
reason for all this reference to our thinking instead of to the 
issues themselves, viz., that by reference to the latter the whole 
fabric of “ultimate” and “relative”, the epistemological diffi- 
culties, the “framework of experience” and the rest of the 
idealist stock-in-trade, fall to the ground. That the only 
meaning that can be assigned to “experience” is just cognition 
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(an identification which leaves it an open question what it is 
that experiences or cognises), is indicated by Campbell’s own 
reference to the “affirmations” which these aspects of experi- 
ence compel us to make; for either they themselves affirm, 1.e., 
are cognitive, or they are simply parts of us which put our 
cognitive part into operation, and in either case the argument 
proceeds from our cognitive findings. Of course it is under- 
stood that we “affirm” but do not quite affirm; but such 
shuffling, while it is indispensable to Campbell’s case, does not 
really take us beyond the epistemological situation. 


If, then, the initial argument for scepticism can be refuted 
(and it is refuted in terms of the objective issue), the rest 
of the discussion will not be of much importance; in any case, 
determinists and indeterminists, moralists and “immoralists”, 
the religious and the anti-religious, will not find anything for 
or against their positions that has not been better said else- 
where. But, first of all, something may be said about the 
prefatory remarks on science. One may well agree with Camp- 
bell in deploring “Philosophy’s present preoccupation with, 
and humility before the claims of, physical science.” But the 
philosophical criticism of science is possible not because 
philosophy has its own province, “the province of the 
‘ultimate’,” but because philosophy is science and has true 
statements to make about the very things any special scientist 
is examining—and he will know these things better, i.e., be a 
better scientist, if he knows their philosophical features. 
Campbell takes the conventional view that science depends 
“upon presuppositions which it is not its business to examine”, 
that there are “disqualifications intrinsic in the method of 
science”, and that while the philosopher will “utilise with 
gratitude the accredited (!) results of scientific investigation”, 
these results “may wear a very different guise indeed when 
apportioned to their place in the economy of a system which 
ignores no aspect of experience—not even that ‘thinking’ 
through which science itself comes to be.” Now scientists, we 
will admit, think; but their science is what they think, and 
the scientific question is whether what they think is true— 
apart from its being thought about. So if the “results” in 
question are in a certain place in a system, and if, being there, 
they have a certain guise, their having it is a scientific fact, 
and the view that they do not have it, but have another guise, 
is a scientific error. Further, what is called “method” is not 
something different from “findings”; method, which is the same 
in philosophical as in other science, consists in finding certain 
relations which things have (e.g., implication), and, if they did 
not themselves have these relations, 7.e., if the relations were 
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not as much a matter of fact as the things related, there would 
be no possibility of “applying” the method to them. 

Thus the Bradleian theory, expounded in Chapter I, of the 
failure of our judgments to “satisfy the intellect”, can be 
challenged at the outset. “The intellect” is just what finds 
things to be the case, not something which demands that they 
should be “rational through and through” or that “differences” 
should be “united” in a way that they are never found to be. 
If there were anything wrong with the formula “A is B”, there 
would be something wrong with every assertion that Campbell 
makes, including the assertion that there is something wrong 
with the formula. And “system” is no remedy. If we assert 
not “that A as such is B as such, but that a system X which 
expresses itself as A does also and thereby necessarily express 
itself as B”, we are simply saying “That which expresses itself 
as A is that which expresses itself as B”, and we are no nearer 
“nniting differences” than when we said “A is B”; indeed, we 
have raised an additional barrier in the notion of “expressing”’. 
The point is that, in speaking of “expressing”, “uniting” or, 
again, “being a ground of”, we are stating, unless we are 
making sounds without sense, actual relations that we find 
among things just as propositionally, just as “immediately”, 
as we find that Ais B. The cloven hoof of idealism appears 
also in the contention that there is no contradiction “if X is 
indeed a system of mutually implicatory elements”. The 
attempt to make all relations symmetrical fails, because either 
the relation of system to element is asymmetrical, or A is just 
as much the system of X as X is the system of A, and so A can 
“express itself’ as B without any help from X. And this is 
connected with idealism’s failure, in the symmetrical con- 
ceptions of “unity” and “difference”, to distinguish the func- 
tions of subject and predicate in the proposition, and thus to 
distinguish “A is B” from “B is A”, This is the main 
objection; but it is also to be observed that if we say that A is 
B because X “makes” A B, we are at most stating a relation 
we have found between the three sorts of things, A, B and X 
(€.g., grass is green because of chlorophyll), and our “intellect” 
is perfectly “satisfied” in finding that, just as it might be in 
finding that A is B (grass is green) in the first place; it is 
indeed only because we know A is B as an independent fact, 
that we can even consider what may be the “ground” of that 
fact, this being a further fact. 

We see then that there is nothing in the conception of 
“Ultimate or Noumenal Truth, the kind of satisfaction which 
the intellect ideally wants’, or of its distinction from 
“Phenomenal Truth, the kind of satisfaction at which in 
practice the intellect can alone significantly aim”. In the 
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latter connection Campbell falls back on the Cartesian 
certainty of “self-awareness” and of “the ‘truths’ guaranteed 
by self-awareness”, these being “intellectually incorrigible” 
though not “satisfactory”. But guaranteeing can only be a 
relation between propositions, and the propositions can only be 
found to hold as a matter of fact. Indeed, they are just what 
we are sure of or believe; but the position is saved by sup- 
posing us to believe them in some peculiar immediate way, and, 
again, the “incorrigible” is just what does duty for the 
“satisfactory”, the nonentity of which would otherwise appear. 
This comes out especially in the final chapter on Religion, 
where it is said that the “religious consciousness” asserts “a 
certain affinity” between Divine Perfection, which is “supra- 
rational”, and human ideals of perfection. The doctrine of 
the supra-rational, it appears, enables Campbell to select those 
deliverances of experience which are to be “incorrigible” and 
to treat as “mere” illusions any that he does not like. 


For it is perfectly plain that the things which, according 
to him, we “must think”, are things which his philosophical 
adversaries, in particular, simply do not think. We must 
think we have “self-awareness”, we must think we have freedom 
in “self-activity”, we must think that we “ought” to do this or 
that, we must think that there is the “affinity” above referred 
to. (“The true answer to the question, ‘How can man believe 
that his phenomenal ideal prescribes his proper path to the 
noumenal ideal?’ is that he can believe it because he cannot 
help believing it.) All this, as previously suggested, is 
ignoratio elenchi or, vulgarly, bluff. Perhaps the most curious 
outcome of this attempt to show that people believe what 
actually they do not believe, occurs in connection with the con- 
tention that what is morally judged, that which in principle 
the moral consciousness is directed to, is always “will-energy” 
and never the “content” willed. Campbell admits that “the 
intrusion of selfish interests biases the moral judgment”—an 
admission which is fatal to the doctrine of a peculiar “moral 
consciousness”—and gives as an example the vilification of 
Gandhi when his activities were a menace to Britain. But 
when that no longer appeared to be the case, “that profound 
sense which abides in the common heart of man, though so 
often obscured by the clouds of passion, that profound sense 
of the imperishable worth of a life that spends itself in the 
quest of the ideal, manifested itself in numberless ways. A 
great Gandhi literature rapidly arose, almost wholly flattering. 
Studies of ‘Gandhi the Man’ appeared and multiplied, each 
vying with the other in doing honour to the Mahatma’s nobility 
of spirit. Gandhi the Arch-villain was now Gandhi the Saint. 
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Even the ‘man in the street’, insensitive as he is to the less 
obvious, less external evidences of spiritual worth, shared in 
the general reassessment of the man who but a few years back 
had been the subject of his most extravagant flights of 
vituperative eloquence. And what, one asks, is to be inferred 
from this but that when the fetters of prejudice are loosened, 
and the moral consciousness is permitted to function in its 
purity, misguidedness of content is deemed as of no moment 
whatever? The travail of the spirit in striving after its ideal 
is, for the unperverted moral consciousness, the sole thing that 
matters” (pp. 270, 1). 

There is, of course, much in the book that is not so naive 
as this. But it serves to bring out the nature of the 
“construction”, the flight of fancy, which passes over the real 
problems—problems, especially, of interaction, which make it 
impossible to maintain the unitary view of mind or to treat 
some things as caused and others as free. And, even so, the 
construction consists of assertions, of what is alleged to be 
the case, and does, in spite of the prefatory statement, con- 
tradict the initial scepticism. That is to say, it contradicts 
the doctrine of the “unsatisfactoriness” of the proposition. 
There is no question of contradicting the view that “the 
ultimate” is “beyond knowledge” and beyond existence. What 
remains when Bradley’s epistemological confusions are removed 
is just the fact that there is no “ultimate”. 

JOHN ANDERSON. 
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